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Kicligious Cominunications. 


For the Christian Spectator. 


Memoir of the Rev. Sylvester 
Larned. 


Diepat New-Orleans, August 31st, 
of the yellow fever, the Rev. SyLvEs- 
rER LARNED, aged 24 years, pastor 
of the first Presbyterian church in 
that place. 

The unusual interest which the 
death of Mr. L. has excited in vari- 
ous parts of our country, seems to 
demand that some brief sketch of his 
life and character should be given to 
the public. He was born in Pitts- 
field, Mass. and was the son of the 
late Col. Larned, who is known as 
having been extensively engaged in 
public life. In early life he was re- 
markable for sprightliness and gaiety 
of temper, and as soon as his mind 
began to develope itself, he gave de- 
cisive indications of a superior genius. 
He was graduated at Middlebury 
College with great reputation, in the 
year 1813, at the early age of 17. 
It was during the last year of his 
College life, that he became deeply 
impressed with the importance of re- 
ligion, and gave evidence of having 
experienced its power in his own 
soul. His College friends who were 
with him during this interesting peri- 
od, have often borne their testimony 
to the deep and awful pungency of 
his convictions, and to the delightful 
change which succeeded, and seemed 
'o pervade his whole character.— 
From this time, the great purposes of 
his life were changed, and _ he deter- 
mined to devote himself to God, in 
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the ministry of the gospel. In any 
profession, he might have risen to a 
station of eminence, and at the bar 
particularly, his talents might have 
secured to him the highest reputa- 
tion: but to preach the religion of 
Jesus, and to be instrumental in con- 
verting souls to God, he considered 
the most honourable and delightful of 
allemployments. Accordingly, soon 
after he left College, he commenced 
his preparation for the ministry in 
the Theological Institution at Ando- 
vers but was induced from some lo- 
cal considerations, at an early period 
of his course, to transfer his relation 
to the sister seminary at Princeton. 
lt was here that the writer of this ar- 
ticle had the happiness to form an 
acquaintance with him, which, at the 
time, was a source of the liveliest sat- 
isfaction, and now that ke is dead, is 
associated with the most tender and 
melancholy recollections. 

During the period of his connec- 
tion with the seminary, he exhibited 
marks of intellectual greatness, which 
left no doubt, that if his life was 
spared, he would fill some station of 
distinguished usefulness in the church. 
At the same time, it was often re- 
marked by those who were his most 
intimate companions, and who had 
known him from the period of his 
first religious impressions, that the 
evidence of his christian character 
daily became brighter and more un- 
questionable. ‘The part which he 
often took in the private religious ex- 
ercises of the students, shewed that 
his heart was powerfully impressed 
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with the great realitics of religion, 
and particularly with the magnitude 
and responsibility of the ministerial 
office. 

In the summer of LS17, having 
completed a regular course of theo- 
logical study, he was licensed to 
preach the gospel. Irom the first 
impression which was made on the 
public mind by his appearance in the 
pulpit, it was evident that be would 
be distinguished in his pretession. 
His name was very soon associated 
with the highest powers of pulpit elo- 
quence, and wherever he went, the 
intelligence that he was to preach, 
hecame the signal for au overwhelim- 
ing congregation, Within a few 
weeks after his licensure, he was or- 
dained by the Presbytery of New- 
York, with reference to a mission, 
which he had tor some time beea 
contemplating, through the western 
states to New-Orleans. The deplo- 
rable immerality and licentiousness 
for which that city had long been se 
remarkable, awakened lis interest 
and compassion, and induced a reso- 
lution to make an effort for their 
moral and religions improvement.— 
He seemed to have been convinced, 
irom a diligent attention to the indi- 
cations of Providence, that this was 
the sphere in which his exertions 
were most demanded, and to which 
his duty plainly directed him. 

In the succeeding autumn, he set 
out on his intended mission, and after 
travelling through most of the west- 
ern states, he reached the place of 
his destination early in the winter. 
On his first arrival at New-Orleans, 
a general and unprecedented interest 
was awakened by his preaching, and 
every thing seemed to indicate that 
Providence had sent him thither to 
effect a great revolution in the char- 
acter of that city. ‘The uncommon 
majesty with which he exhibited the 
truths of the gospel, the almost magic 
power by which he entranced and 
rivetted his hearers, drew afier him 
a multitude composed of all classes 
from the highest to the lowest in so- 
riety. It soon became an obyjeet 
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with some of the most respectable 
and iniluential gentlemen in the city, 
to secure his permanent settlement 
among them, and measures were ac- 
cordingly taken to accomplish the 
design. Mr. L. listened to their pro- 
posals, and as soon as was convenient 
formed a Presbyterian church, of 
which he consented to become the 
pastor. In the spring of 1818, he 
made a visit to this part of the coun- 
try, witha view not only to escape 
the sickly climate of New-Orleans 
during the summer, but to negotiate 
for the building of a house of worship 
for the use of his congregation. Dur- 
ing this visit, which was the last that 
he ever made to his native region, he 
preached in most of our northern cit- 
ies, and leit an impression of his sol- 
emn and overwhelming eloquence, 
which it is believed will not soon be 
forgotten. Early in the succeeding 
autumn he returned to New-Orleans, 
where he was received by his con- 
gregation with expressions of increas- 
ed affection, and resumed his minis- 
terial labours among them with re- 
newed zeal and alacrity. By his per- 
severing exertions, he succeeded in 
obtaining the amount necessary for 
the erection of a large and elegant 
church, which was opened in the 
summer of 1819. 

In the course of the summer, Mr. 
L. left the city and retired for two or 
three months a considerable distance 
into the country. After the ravages 
of the fever had gone by, he returned 
to his congregation, and never after- 
wards left them for any considerable 
time, till his labours were terminated 
by death. In the autumn of this 
year he was married to Miss Wyer, 
an amiable and respectable lady, for- 
merly of Newburyport, Mass. 

In the course of the last winter, he 
received a call to settle in the first 
Presbyterian church in Baltimore ; 
but though there were many circum- 
stances which rendered it extremely 
desirable to him to leave New-Oj- 
leans, he-negatived the invitation 
from a conviction that the interests 
of the church required him to remats. 
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On the return of the warm season, 
contrary to the expectations and 
wishes of his distant friends, he de- 
termined to make the bold experi- 
ment of remaining in the city during 
the sickly months. We cannot but 
think that he misjudged in regard to 
his duty; and yet we have the fullest 
conviction that his motives were such 
as became a devoted minister of 
Christ. His conduct in leaving the 
city the preceding year, had been vn- 
justly censured by some in his con- 
gregation, and he wished to convince 
them that he was really devoted to 
their interests, and the world, that he 
shrunk from no sacrifice which the 
cause of his Master was supposed to 
demand. ‘Till near the close of Au- 
gust, he was flattered with the expec- 
tation that the city would escape ina 
great degree, the distressing calamity 
by which it had usually been visited ; 

but at that time the fever suddenly 
appeared with almost unprecedented 
malignity, and seemed to threaten 
the destruction of the whole popula- 
tion. On the last Sabbath in Au- 
cust, Mr. L. appointed a day to be 
observed by his church as a season 
of public bumiliation and prayer that 
God would avert the distressing judy- 
ment which was then hanging over 
their city. On the evening of the 
same day, he was himself seized with 

the fever, but in the early stage of it, 
strong hopes were entertained that it 
would take a favourable turn, and he 
would speedily be restored. 
ter two or three days, it was found 
that his symptoms were growing more 
alarming, and very soon, that his 
disease was too obstinate to yield to 
the power of medicine. W hen this 
distressing fact came to be realized, 
it Was a moment of the deepest con- 
eern, and the intelligence seemed to 
east an additional shade of gloom 
over that devoted city. During the 
four or five days that his sickness 
continued, his reason for the most 
part remained unimpaired, and he 
was enabled to leave his dving testi- 
mony to the excellence of that reli- 
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employment to preach to others. As 
he approached the final conflict, he 
was calm and collected, and lett the 
world with the prospect of entering 
on an exceeding great reward. ‘The 
excellence of his character in the va- 
rious relations which he sustained, re- 
ceive a striking testimony, from the 
anguish of his afflicted widow, the 
tears and lamentations of a large cir- 
cle of friends, and the bursting hearts 
ofa whole congregation. 

It is not designed to give a full 
length portrait of Mr. Larned’s char- 
acter: all that will be attempted is 
the exhibition of a few of the most 
prominent traits. His intellect was 
unusually bold and vigorous, and fit- 
ted to grasp a mighty subject with 
the greatest advantage. The opera- 
tions of lis mind were also exceeding: 
ly rapid. and the facility with which 
he investigated a difficult subject, or 
acquired “knowledge of any kind, 
would seem almost incredible. But 
the most prominent feature of his 
mind, and that which so often threw 
an air of magic around his public per- 
formances, was an eloquent and pow- 
erful imagination. Hardly any sub- 
ject could be introduced. but he would 
gather about it at pleasure a throng 
of the most brilliant and fascinating 
images. We are willing to admit 
that this was one secret of the prodi- 
gious effect which was produced by 
his preaching. His mind was so fer- 
tile in beautiful images, that almost 
every subject which he touched, re- 

ceived a deep tinge from his imagina- 
tion. | 

The style of Mr. Larned’s elo- 
quence was strikingly bold, and yet 
was happily conformed to the most 
refined and elegant models. It par- 
took more of the French than of the 
English manner; and if it was taulty 
in any respect, we believe it was 
this ; that there might sometimes be 
danger of its making a stronger im- 
pression on the imagination than the 
heart. Ilis sentences were unusually 
majestic and harmonions, his gestures 
and attitudes pertinent and command- 
ing. and hic yeice susceptible ef all 
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the variatious from the most awful 
tone of severity or majesty, down to 
the most gentle note of persuasion. 
Though we do not think it safe for 
most persons to aim at this kind of 
oratory which Mr. L. exemplified, 
we have no hesitation in saying that 
so far as our knowledge extends, he 
was, in this style of eloquence, without 


arival. Wedo not however decide 
whether this kind of speaking is, 


on the whole, the best, when we 
say that no other man, of whom we 
have any knowledge, has the same 
power which Mr. L. possessed, of 
rousing and melting his congregation 
at pleasure. The eagerness with 
which he was inquired for when he 
visited our cities, the crowds which 
followed in all directions to listen to 
his eloquence, the solemn stillness and 
intense feeling which uniformly per- 
vaded his audience, all bear testimo- 
ny to his talents, which cannot be 
mistaken. 

Mr. Larned’s christian and minis- 
terial character was strongly marked 
by an affectionate and persevering 
zeal in the cause of his master. The 
superior energies of his mind, the un- 
common ardour of his feelings, and 
his native resolution and persever- 
ance, were all brought into the ser- 
vice of religion. His success in meet- 
ing the obstacles which existed to the 
erection of his church, is a good proof 
of his uncommon address, and of the 
energy of his resolution. His public 
performances, and particularly his 


prayers, seemed to be the effusion of 


a soul that was enwrapped in the ser- 


vice, and panting for the glory of 


Christ. We remember more than 
once to have heard him, when unex- 
pectedly called to make an occasion- 
al prayer, address the throne of grace 
with a pertinence, solemnity and ma- 
jesty, which has melted and over- 
whelmed the congregation. His ex- 
temporaneous powers, we believe, 
have rarely been equalled. We have 
seen him rise on the impulse of the 
moment to speak on a subject of im- 
portance, and as he became warm 
with his subject, carry an assembly 
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composed of his daily associates, 
wherever he pleased. 

It would gratify our feelings, if if 
would not protract this article too far, 
to dwell on many other traits of Mr. 
L.’s character, and particularly to 
embody some of our recollections of, 
what he was in the more retired walks 
of private and social life. We shall 
never forget the vivacity that kindled 
in his eye, the smile of cheerfulness 
and affection that played over his 
countenance, the cordial and grateful 
welcome with which he always met 
his friends, and the sprightliness and 
brilliancy which shed a charm over 
his conversation. When we think of 
the uncommon qualities which he 
possessed, and the rank to which he 
had already risen in public opinion, 
we are to remember that the day on 
which his death occurred, only com- 
pleted his 24th year. Had he lived— 
but we dare not trust ourselves to 
think of what he might kave been, 
or how much he might have done, 
lest it should lead us to indulge senti- 
ments of complaint against the right- 
eous Providence cf God. ‘Though 
we cannot but consider his death as 
one of the most unpropitious events to 
the church which have for a long 
time occurred, it should not abate our 
confidence in Him who we know or- 
ders all things well, even when we 
cannot discern the kindness of his 
dispensations. But his death should 
be improved, and especially by those 
of us who are engaged in the same 
sacred employment which he has 
left, to check the ardour of our at- 
tachment to the world, to make us 
more diligent in our holy calling, and 
more desirous to finish our course with 
joy. The church may indeed rock 
amidst the billows of adversity, the 
tempests may beat around her, ‘and 
seem to threaten her final destruction, 
but she has nothing to fear. Though 
our brightest hopes of her prosperity 
may prematurely set in disappoint 
went and gloom, though her ministers 
to whom our weakness and short- 


sightedness had assigned an illustrious 
part, may be taken away while they 
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are yet entering on their career, the 
God who controls her destinies, will 
cause light to shine out of darkness. 
The church then is safe, notwith- 
standing these dark dispensations ; 
but it cannot be safe for us, to neglect 
toimprove them. Larned is gone, 
as we confidently believe, to join the 
assembiy of the just : while he lives 
in our fond and affectionate recollec- 
tions, let us remember that the best 
tribute which we can pay to his mem- 
ory, is to be attracted by the lustre of 
his example, to a more faithful dis- 
charge of our duty. 
ADELPHOS. 
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Qn the importance and stability of 
the christian’s hope. 


Tue apostle describes the believ- 
er’s hope, by calling it ‘an anchor of 
the soul, both sure and stedfast.’ The 
design of this article is to exhibit those 
attributes of christian hope, to which 
there is an obvious allusion in this 
beautiful metaphor. 

It is difficult te conceive of a more 
perilous situation, than that of a ves- 
sel in the midst of a tempestuous 
ocean, driven hither and thither by 
the violence of the winds, and with- 
out an anchor to secure it in any 
measure from the dangers of the 
deep. The necessity which a ship 
would be under fer an anchor in these 
perilous circumstances, furnishes a 
happy illustration of the ¢mportance 
of the christian’s hope. 

This hope is necessary to sustain 
us under the disappointments of life. 
So true is it, that it has grown into a 
proverb, that this is a changing world. 
The most serene and cloudless morn- 
ing that ever dawns. may be the pre- 
cursor of a dark and tempestuous 
day. Prospects which we can con- 
template one hour with unmingled de- 
light, may, the next, be clouded with 

isappointment and gloom. Every 
thing around us is variable. There is 
00 earthly object on which we can 
hx our affections, but may disappoint 
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our hopes, and even send a thrill of 
agony to the heart. How delightful 
when the treachery of the world dis- 
covers itself in the wreck of our world- 
ly expectations, to retire into the sanc- 
tuary of the soul, and repose in the 
consolations of the christian’s hope. 
What else could console us under the 
anguish of disappointed expectation, 
than the hope that this scene of dis- 
appointment and defeat will presently 
be succeeded by the calm satisfactions 
of an eternal rest. 

The christian’s hope is necessary 
to preserve the tranquility of the soul 
amidst the storms which frequently 
assail it. ‘lo every man it is given 
to drink more or less deeply of the 
bitter cup of afiliction. Death often 
intrudes into the most sacred circles 
of friendship, and strikes a_ blow 
which vibrates to the remotest fibre 
of many a heart. Sickness palsies 
the energies of the most robust and 
vigorous, and lays its cold dam 
hand on the most hallowed of our 
earthly joys. A blast of adversity 
may sweep away all our earthly 
possessions, and leave us pining 
and sinking under the pressure of 
cruel necessity. Where shall the 
heart that is smitten in these various 
ways find relief, if not in the chris- 
tian’s hope. What else can make 
the pains of sickness so light, the an- 
guish of bereavement so tolerable, the 
withering of earthly joys, and the 
iron hand of poverty so little felt, as 
this hope full of immortality, which 
the gracious Spirit has created-in the 
believer’s bosom. [How bitter must 
be the reflection that when earthly 
joys are taken away, we can hope for 
nothing more ; and how rich must be 
the consolation, if we can rise above 
the wreck of human happinesss, and 
look with stedfast hope towards an 
incorruptible and heavenly inherit- 
ance. 

The christian needs the hope whick 
the gospel proffers, to keep him from 
being borne down by the weight of 
his own corruptions. When he finds 


that he has been led captive by the 
seductive influence of the world, and 
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his corrupt inclinations have gained a 
partial victory, it is sometimes a mo- 
ment of the keenest regret. The 
christian never struggles so hard as 
in the resistance which he makes 
against the influence of his own cor- 
ruptions. He is never smitten with 
severer anguish, than when he has vi- 
ojated his obligations to Christ, or 
brought a reproach upon the christian 
character. His heart is never more 
fali than when he goes to the throne 
of grace to mourn over the preva- 
lence and strength of his perverse in- 
elinations. But how cheering is the 
hope that a process of sanctification 
will soon be completed in his soul, 
that the last vestige of pollution pa 
be wiped away, that the sting of 
morse will be extracted, and the final 
struggle with Sedwelling corruption 
will be past. If the consolations of 
christian hope are ever needed, surely 
itis when the soul can speak forth 
its feelings in the language of the 
apostle, ‘O wretched man that I am, 
who shall deliver me from the body 
of this death.’ 

But there is one more season and 
occasion in which the stoutest cour- 
age usually sinks, where the soul is 
unable to command the consolations 
of religious hope. I refer to the 
hour of death. Though philosophy 
and mere animal heroism may often 
sustain the soul under the lighter af- 
flictions of life, there is a terrour in 
death which usually admits of no oth- 
er antidote than the christian’s hope. 
When the eyes are glistening in death, 
and the heart strings breaking with 
pain, and the billows of Jordan rag- 
ing about the soul with unccntrouled 
violence, Oh then how much is the 
value of this precious anchor felt. 
Nothing but christian hope can sus- 
tain the soul in this fearful tempest ; 
but with this she is safe, and can ride 


the waves of Jordan witheut a chill of 


apprehension. What must not that 
hope be worth in the hour of death, 
which can raise its possessor above 
fear, and which fastens on all the glo- 
rious realities of the upper world. 
(Five me this hope wien I encounter 


the king of terrours, and my dying 

exclamation shall be in the language 
of holy triumph, ¢O death where js 
thy sting, O grave where is thy victo- 
ry.’ 

But while the apostle, under this 
figure of an anchor, represents the 
wmportance of the christian’s hope, 
he also conveys a striking intim ation 
of its stability. It is an anchor Sure 
and stedfast. 

The stability of the believer’s hope 
appears froin the fact that it is the 
work of God. [t is wrought in the 
soul by the powerful agency of the 
Holy Spirit. It is not like the hope 
of the hypocrite, which is a mere spi- 
der’s web; nor is it so frail and per- 
ishable, that the adversary can at his 
pleasure, wrest it from the believer, 
with all its living consolations. It is 
the exercise of a principle of divine 
life, which God’s own hand hath im- 
planted, and which his own provi- 
dence has engaged to protect. His 
veracity is pledged that this living 
hope, once implanted in the chris- 
tian’s bosom, shall never expire until 
hope shall bie exchanged for fruition. 

Moreover, the stability of the chris- 
tian’s hope appears from the fact that 
it rests on an immoveable foundation. 
The scheme of redeeming mercy was 
devised by infinite wisdom, with di- 
rect reference to the salvation of the 
sinner ; it is impossible therefore bu! 
that it should answer the purpose fo! 
which it was designed. ‘This scheme 
is carried into effect in the mediation 
of Christ ; and the basis of the work 
is the atonement which he has mace 
by his sufferings and death. Here 
the requisitions of the divine law are 
satisfied, and God is seen in the att- 
tude of a sin-forgiving God, dispen- 
sing pardons to as many as comply 
with the conditions of the gospel. Ut 
the acceptance of the sacrifice which 
Christ has made for the sins of men, 
we have a demonstration in his tr 
umph over the grave, and his ascei- 
sion into heaven. You see ther 
christians, that your hope rests on @ 
rock. The scheme of mercy by 
which you hope te he saved, was dé 
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vised by Jehovah, and neither the 
malice of earth or hell can frustrate 
his purposes. ‘The everlasting arms 
are under you. The merits and right- 
eousness of your Redeemer consti- 


cute a broad foundation, on which, if 


your hope be rested. it will stand with 
as much stability as though it were 
‘ystened to the eternal throne. 

With the remarks which have now 
been made, we can hardly fail to con- 
pect the reflection that the christian is 
, peculiarly privileged character.— 
Come adversity in its most dark and 
appalling forms, he has a hope which 
buoys him up in calmness and tri- 

mph. He can smile even in death, 
for vie it is the falling of this earthly 
mbernacle, to a man whio has a sted- 
fast hope of a glorious habitation in 
e heavens. Ifthe children of the 
world are sad, let the christian re- 
member that he has no cause to be 
-o. They are not like him, the ex- 
pectants of a happy immortal:ty — 
They are strangers to the living con- 
olations of the christian’s hope. Let 
him lift up his head, therefere, and 
rejoice in the thought, that the day 
in which all his hopes will be realiz- 
ed is drawing nigh. 


s. B. 


ee 


-Lo the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 
SIR, 


[ have read with no ordinary de- 
zree of interest, the remarks of your 
correspondent A. D. on the two ques- 
tions pertaining to Ecclesiastical Dis- 
cipline, proposed in the Spectator, 
No. NIL. 1819. TI admit with him, 
that “these questions are of consid- 
erable magnitude and importance 3’ 
and also, that “the light in _— 
they are viewed, and the practice in 
relation to them, greatly concern the 
churches.” I cheerfully concur with 
him in the decision formed respect- 
ing the first question, to wit, ‘ Can 
a complaint be maintained on the 
ground of general character without 
“Dy Specification r” and have no hes- 
halon in answering it in the negative. 


The arguments which he has advan- 
ced in support of this opinion, are, in 
my view, unanswerable. 

The seeond question, to wit, * Can 
any person be convicted, except by 
the testimony of two or three witnes- 
ses to the sume overt act?” Ido not 
feel the same readiness to answer in 
the negative. It is admitted, howev- 
er, that “the scriptures are our only 
guide in determining this question.” 
No one in this Protestant land will 
deny that the bible is the only statute 
beok of the church; yet in forming 
our opinions or regulating our prac- 
tice relative to any subject, we are 
bound to examine all the rules which 
bear upon it, and not found a decis- 
ion upon a partial view of the stat- 
utes on that subject. We sometimes 
find important exceptions to a gene- 
ral law, though the law its itself, and 
in various instances, expressed in the 
most absolute form. ‘These excep- 
tions must materially alter our gene- 

ral conclusions ; and they are not to 

be overlooked in judicial proceedings 
with those who are amenable to the 
laws. Such an exception was made 
to the law which in the most unqual- 
ified terms forbade a man to marry 
his brother’s wife ; and the exception 
made it, under particular circumstan- 
ces, a duty to act contrary to the 
general statute. We cannot, there- 
fore, decide the question before us by 
the general rules of evidence, until 
we have ascertained that there are in 
scripture no exceptions to those rules, 
and exceptious which will affeet the 
decision. 

[ admit also, that our Lord, as 
your correspondent observes, ‘ has 
given usa rule,” or rather, rules “of 
evidence, plain, simple and definite :” 
but I do not on that account perceive 
why “ we are not to resort for light” 
on this question, * to the rules of civii 
courts 3’ and I can discover no rea- 
son which prohibits our consulting 
the opinions of a lay commentator, 
and confines our researches to the 
speculations of theologians by pro- 
fession. 

Though but little acquainted with 
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the rules of civil courts relative to 
this question, I understand it is a rule 
to convict persons in some cases by. 
other testimony than that of two or 
three witnesses to the same overt act ; 
that circumstantial evidence is admit- 
ted; and that, in crimes of one class, 
at least, the testimony of one person 
is deemed sufficient for conviction. 
Perhaps we shall find, as we proceed, 
ground for concluding that the fram- 
ers of the statutes supposed they 
were authorized by the word of God 
in adopting this rule of testimony. 
Your correspondent observes, “ All 
which Christ has said on the subject 
is perfectly accordant with the doc- 
trine or law of evidence taught gene- 
rally in the word of God.” ‘This is 
admitted. But he observes further ; 
“ The doctrine there taught is, as I 
have supposed, that no person can be 
eonvicted in the church, but on the 
testimony of two or three witnesses 
to the same fact.” ‘This assertion 
seems to be assuming the thing to be 
proved, but as he proceeds, notwith- 
standing, to exhibit the proof, we will 
follow him. We are led, in the first 
instance, to the statutes of the ancient 
church for evidence. Here, after 
quoting Num. xxxv. 30, Deut. xvii. 6, 
and xix. 15, in which is fully stated 
the principle, that two or more wit- 
nesses to the same act are required ; 
he asks, “can we fix our eye upon 
this, believing it to be a law of the 
head of the c .urch, and then say, a 
person may be convicted without the 
testimony of two or three witnesses to 
the same overi act?” Unquestiona- 
bly we cannot if these statutes are all 
which relate to the rule of evidence. 
‘The question stated in the Christian 
Spectator is general, and the answer 
of your correspondent is equally gen- 
eral, or universal; and he seems to 
suppose that if the passages quoted 
are not ali which relate to the subject, 
yet there are pone which form an ex- 
eeption to this rule. ‘There is, how- 
ever, an exception to this role in 
Deut. xxii. 25 and 27. If I do not 
mistake the nature of the law there 
given, it is a case, forming an excep- 





tion to the general rule of evidence, 
by which a person was to be con. 
demned on the testimony of one wit- 
ness to the same overt act. It may 
be alleged that the circumstances of 
the case were propably to be consid- 
ered; the character of the witness 
and other particulars investigated, 
before the man was pronounced guil- 
ty. Produce circumstantial testimo- 
uy to any extent you please ; accord- 
ing to the position of your correspon- 
dent, no testimony of this sort, how- 
ever strong, is to have any weight in 
condemning a person, where there 
are not at least two witnesses beside. 
If he maintains that circumstances 
must combine in number and weight 
sufficient to amount to the testimony 
of another, or two other witnesses of 
veracity, I shall not contend with 
him. But the moment he attempts 
to fortify his assertion in this manner, 
he gives up the argument, and admits 
that his conclusion is erroneous. No 
matter if the circumstances produce 
as strong a conviction as the declara- 
tion of ten ora thousand witnesses, if 
he brings these inte the account in 
the case supposed, he admits an ex- 
ception to the general rule. I ap- 
prehend that circumstances are al- 
ways to be considered, and that they 
always have much influence in decid- 
jug the weight of evidence. Indeed, 
A. D. admits this in his remarks, and 
founds upon this principle the three 
reasons which he offers to show the 
importance of proceeding in all cases 
by the rule which he supposes so 
clearly and exclusively established i0 
the scriptures. It is evident there is 
no such charm or safeguard in the 
golden number two or three, even 1 
your correspondent’s opinion, as to 
render it unnecessary to scrutinize 
the character of the witnesses ; to ad- 
mit contrary testimony if it appears, 
and to weigh every circimstauce 
which may enable us to decide wheth- 
er they are competent and true wit: 
nesses or not. But if circumstances 
must be taken into the account before 
we can condemn, even on the test! 
mony of two or more to the sam¢ 








fact, why may not circumstances be 
sufficient to corroborate the testimony 
of one. Ii seems that the law of the 
Jews above quoted, was founded on 
this principle; and there can be no 
doubt, that this passage was in 
view, when the men who formed the 
rules of eur civil courts reapecl ing ev- 
idence, framed the statute or adopted 
the principle which admits the testi- 
mony of ene woman in cases of the 
same class, as sufficient to convict a 
man, even when the penalty may 


be the forfeiture of liberty, or of 


life. Whether they were correct 
commentators on scripture is another 
question. however, I have mis- 
taken the purport of this passage, I 
velieve the mistake is pretty exten- 
sive, and it is the duty of your cor- 
respondent to place it in its true 
light. 

The first three passages selected 
by your correspondent from the New 
Testament, so far as they relate to 
the question, go perhaps to establish 
the general law of evidence, but not 
to invalidate exceptions. The pas- 
sage in Matth. xvili. as he seems to 
admit, does not give a rule of tesii- 
mony, by which a charge against a 
brother must be supported, but only 
proves that he must be faithfully 
laboured with in order to bring him 
iorepentance. On the passage which 
is, perhaps, of more importance than 
either of the others, in deciding the 
question before us, he has ofiered but 
a single remark. It is one that I 
could wish to see fully discussed, but 
to a proper discussion I feel wholly 
incompetent.* The passage seems 


“There appears something peculiar tn 
the langnage, both in the original and the 
transiation. ‘“ Against am elder receive 
nocan accusation, but before (txTos es wx 
:7s,) two or three witnesses.” What ts 
meaut by receiving an accusation before 
Witnesses? Are they to be witnesses to the 
crime. orto the accusation ? What is the 
force of ¢#rzs in this passage ? Is not the 
sentence elliptical, @epripies being under- 
pag? irk parptupiac, Se. upon the testi- 

sony of two or three witnesses ? Or does 
he re wilnesses mean only tbat he w ho is 


: "cused shall have the accusers face to 
ace ? 


VoL. 2—No. XI. 72 
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to be introduced as a specific, rather 
than a general rule; a rule applica- 
ble to a particular clase of men, rath- 
er than to all the members of the 
church ; and if the elder and the pri- 
vale member of the church are to be 
tried by the same law of evidence, it 
seems calculated to mislead, rather 
than enlighien. If this is not admit- 
ted, we must conclude the apostle 
was atraid that Timothy would con- 
demn au elder on testimony which 
he would judge insufficient to con- 
demn a private member. It seems 
rather to be an exception to the com- 
mon practice, in faveur of the elders, 
and on this account ; they being pub- 
lic characters, and more active in 
censuring the practices of the ungod- 
ly and disorderly, were peculiarly ex- 
posed to the accusations of the mali- 
cious and unprincipled. Paul, there- 
fore, commands Timothy to be more 
cautious in admitting complaints a- 
gainst them. Receive no complaint 
against an elder, unless it is substan- 
tiated by two or three witnesses.— 
The natural construction of the pas- 
sage certainly is, that against those 
who were not elders he might receive 
accusations by some other rule of ev- 
idence. ‘This text considered by it- 
self, if it refers to the subject at all, 
seems, therefore, to be against decid- 
ing in the negative, without any ex- 
ception, the question discussed by 
your correspondent. 

But however this passage may be 
explained, I have, if 1 do not mis- 
take, shewn one exception to the 
general rule, and this will answer in 
the room of a thousand, to prove that 
the decision of A. D. is wot correct. 
T cannot, therefore, subscribe to his 
conclusion, ‘‘ that a complaint can- 
not be sustained—that a person can: 
not be convicted but by the testimo- 
ny of two or three witnesses to the 
same overt act.” I am inclined rath- 
er to adopt the opinion, that, taking 
the scriptures for our guide, we may 
be required in some cases to convict 
on circumstantial evidence; in some 
cases on the testimony of one, and in 
others on the testimony of several 
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170 Ox the vow of Jephthah. 


persons to similar acts, though no 
two of them are witnesses to the 
same overt act. ‘The great object to 
be sought is unquestionably the truth ; 
and I can easily conceive that the 
testimony of two or more persons 
given singly, or given with reference 
to separate but similar acts, may be 
more convincing than if given jointly 
with reference to the same act. 
FAREL. 


For the Christian Spectator. 


Qvestion—Did Jephthah offer his 
daughter as a burnt offering? 


Judges, 1ithchap. This man, at the 
head of the Gileadites, was going out 
to war against the children of Am- 
mon. And Jephthah vowed a vow 
unto the Lord, and said, If thou 
shalt, without fail, deliver the chil- 
dren of Ammon into mine hand, then 
it shall be, that whatsoever cometh 
forth of the doors of my house to 
meet me, when Ireturnin peace from 
the children of Ammon, shall surely 
be the Lord’s, and I will offer it up 
for a burnt offering. And Jepkh- 
thah, alter he had gained the victory, 
came to Mizpah unto his house, and 
behold his daughter came out to meet 
him, with timbrels and with dances ; 
and she was his only child. Beside 
her he had neither son nor daughter. 
And it came to pass at the end of two 
months, that she returned unto her 
father, who did with her according 
to his vow which he had vowed. 

Against the affirmative of this 
question there are several obje ctions. 

1. How could Jephthah, beinga good 
man, offer a human sacrifice, and es pe- 
cially when the victini was his own 
child,his only child, anda daughter? In 
the 11th of Hebrews, Paul speaks 
of Jephthah, among other faithful 
persons, aS a pious man, of whom 
the world was not wor thy. It ap- 


pears that he was a worshipper of 


the true God: and we may weil sup- 
pose that he was acquainted with the 
revelation of the divine will, as given 
to the people of Israel. He must 
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have known that a human sacrifice 
would be an abomination in the sight 
of God. It would be very absurd to 
suppose that a good man, one who 
feared and loved God, and one who 
cherished a spirit of benevolence for 
his fellow men, could make a solemn 
vow to offer a human being, and one 
of his own children, in sacrifice to 
him. What precept or example had 
he. tor presenting such an offering? 
Had God ever required such things at 
the hand of any man? On the con- 
trary, had he not expressly forbidden 
the taking away of human life, and 
that under the severest penalty? It 
was early recorded in the inspired 
volume, Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, 
by man shall his blood be shed. Can 
we suppose that a good man would 
make a vow directly in the face of the 
divine law, and deliberately put to 
death his own child, in defiance of 
the authority of his Maker? Could 
a vow, at any period, be binding ona 
man, which was made in direct con- 
tradiction to the law of God? Did 
not Jephthah know the ten command- 
ments, which were delivered in thun- 
der from Mount Sinai, in the face of 
the whole congregation, the account 
of which would, of course, be handed 
down from generation to generation : : 
One of these commandments is, Thou 
shalt not kill. Could Jephthah, asa 
servant of God, imagine that he should 
be doing an acceptable service to 
him, by vowing to transgress his law, 
and by deliberately persisting in the 
execution of his purpose? Can we 
suppose that God, who gave this law, 
could make a man’s vow bind him to 
transgress the law? ‘this would be 
to require and forbid the same thing, 
atthe same time. And would not 
Jephthah, being a man that feared 
God, have these views of the divine 
character, and of thedivine iaw? If 
a man should take a solemn vow te 
worship more Gods than one, would 
jot every good man see at once, that 
it was impossible fur a vow to be 
binding, which would lead a person 
to act in direct oppositien to the first 
commandment of the moral law.. 
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The example of Abraham in offer- 
ing his son Isaac, could have afforded 
no justification to Jephthah, and he 
must have seen this, for he knew, if 
be knew any thing of that transaction, 
that Abraham was not allowed to de- 
strov his son, though God had given 
him a command, for the trial of his 
faith. Thisexample must have tend- 
ed to convince him that it was against 
the will of God, that a human victim 
should be offered in sacrifice. It 
seems incredible that a holy man 
should, in direct opposition to a plain 
law of God, as well as i. a most cru- 
el violation of the laws of nature, 
butcher his daughter, and burn her up- 
on the altar. 

2. We inay well suppose that the 
priests of that time, the ministers of 
religion, would have instructed Jeph- 
thah in the nature and obligation of his 
vow, and would have deterred him 
from the horrid wickedness of killing 
his own child. Some of the Jewish 
writers say that Phinehas was alive 
at this time, and if this be true, his 
pious zeal would not have suffered 
this man to offer a human sacrifice. 
it was the business of the priests, in 
one respect, to study the law. and to 
make known the will of God to the peo- 
ple, and their rulers, and as there was 
time enough for them to be made ac- 
guainted with Jephthah’s purpose,they 
would, of course, teach him, that a 
vow to take away the life of a child, 
gould not possibly be binding on any 
man, because it would be acting against 
the revealed will of God. 

Besides, it may well be supposed, 
that the religious teachers of that 
time would point out to Jephthah the 
27th chapter of Leviticus, where pro- 
vision is made for the redemption 
from death of a person devoted to 


God. Speak unto the children of 


Israel, and say unto them, When a 
man shall make a singular vow, the 
persons shall be for the Lard by thy 
estimation. ‘Phe estimation was, for 
a male, fifty shekels of silver, for a 
iemale, thirty. tis true that no de- 
voled thing might be redeemed, that 
is, it could net be restored to the pes- 


session of him who devoted it, in the 
same manner that it was his betore: 
but it must remain under the incum- 
brance of the vow. Beth the thing, 
and the exchange of it, must be holy. 
They must be the Lord’s, according 
to the nature of the offering. Samu- 
el’s mother devoted him to the Lord, 
and she could not therefore possess 
him, as she did her other children. Hf 
Jephthah’s vow regarded his daughter 
when it was made, yet he was under 
no necessity of putiine her to death. 
By paying according to the estima- 
tion of the appointed judge, he might 
be relieved from the dreadful task of 
immolating an amiable and virtuous 
child. 

3. It may be supposed, that the 
people at large, would by force have 
prevented this unnatmal and cruel 
execution ; as the people, in the days 
of king Saul, rescued Jonathan, the 
king’s son, who had been solemnly 
devoted to death by his father. The 
daughter of Jephthah was a pious 
and excellent person. She was a 
princess. The high estimation in 
which she was held by the people of 
that nation, may be seen in the atten- 
tion which was paid to her by the 
daughters of the land. A person thus 
beloved, would not easily have been 
suffered, by the people, to perish in 
this manner. If we reflect further, 
that no instance of a man’s putting his 
child to death, as a sacrifice to God, 


was ever known in Jsrael, and that 1 


was expressly forbidden by the law ; 
we may conclude that the people 
would consider Jephthah as mad, 
and forcibly drive him from his pur- 
pose. 

4. Another thing which may be 
taken as evidence, that Jephthah did 
not, in fact, put his daughter to death, 
is that she and her companions went 
into the mountains, to bewail her vir- 
ginity, aud not to lament her untime- 
ly death, which, it may be thought, 
would have been by far the greate: 
cause of lamentation, if she were real- 
ly to be burned on the altar. May 
it not, from this, be inferred that some 
other evil than death, was inflicted or 
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hes, iu compliance with her father’s 
vow? May it not rather be believed 
that she was cut off from some high 
privilege in the gov erning family, and 
in the connexions of life, than that her 
~“; was really destroyed ? 

The account of Je ‘phihah’s per- 
fhe his vow, is given in such 
terms, as to leave room for a question 
whether he did really take away her 
lite. Jt is not said that he stretched 
forth his hand, and took the knife, 
and slew his daughter, and then burn- 
ed her body on the pile of wood. If 
he did really put her to death, we may 
suppose that the account of it would 
have been such, as to cause every 
reader to see it in a moment, with ir- 
resistible evidence. Bat the narra- 
tion is thus given: And ti came to 
pass at the end of two months, that 
she returned unto her father, who did 
with ker according to his vow which 
he had vowed ; and she knew no man. 
We learn from this, that he did that 
to his daughter, which answered the 
spirit or design of his promise ; but 
not that he took away ler life. His 
vow was given in the following 
words: And Jephthah vowed a vow 
unto the Lord, and said, If thou 
shalt without fail deliver the children 
of Ammon into mine hand, then it 
shall be, that whatsoever cometh forth 
of the doors of my house to meet me, 
when I return in peace from the chil- 
dren of Aminon, shall surely be the 
Lord’s, and I will offer tt up for a 
burnt offering. 

If it be allowed that the vow of 
Jephthah related only to things law- 
ful, it will be easily seen that he might 
accomplish the design of his vow, 
without taking away the life of his 
daughter. ‘The expression is, who 
did with her according to his vow 
which he had vowed ; that is, he per- 
formed, in relation to his daughter, 
that which he had bound himself to 
do, as far as it was consistent with 
the divine law; he did that which 
answered to the spirit or design of his 
engagement. 

The question is, what did Jeph- 
thah mean to inclyde in his vow ? 





Will you say, that he ieft the matter 
wholly indefinite, without any choice, 
and meant thatthe result should:shew 
what was included. It does not ap- 
pear that his mind was thus tmdiffer- 
ent as to the victim, at the time when 
he made the vow, or at any time ai- 
terwards. 

On the contrary, it does appear 
that he did not intend to imelude his 
daughter. When he came near to 
his house, and s saw his daughter, his 
only child, coming out to meet him, 
and to welcome him, on his return 
from his victory over the Ammonites, 
his mind was struck with astonish- 
ment, and filled with an agony of — 
tress. He seemed, in a moment, 
forget the joy of tiumph, and to be 
swallowed up in his own calamity. 
He saw, from the indefiniteness of his 
vow, that he had brought his daughter 
into the place of a victim; that she 
must be sacrificed, as to bim, in one 
mode or another, and that his family 
expectations, in her, must be cut off. 
The surprise which he manifested, 
on seeing his daughter, shews that he 
did not intend her in his vow. If it 
had been in his deliberate contempla- 
tion, to take one of his family, and to 
offer a humen sacrifice; why should 
he manifest such surprise and distress 
at seeing the victim which Providence 
had pointed outto him ? And it came 
to pass when he saw her, that he rent 
his clothes, and said, Alas, my daugh- 

fer, thou hast. br ought me very low, 
and thou art one of them that trouble 
me. Does not this distress plainly 
shew, that the letter of his vow ex- 
tended farther than the intention of 
his heart, when he made that engage- 
ment; and that he certainly did not 
think of binding himself to kill and 
burn his amiable and only daughter. 
It seems, that at this moment, he con- 
sidered himself as obliged by the let- 
ter of his vow to take away her life, 
although he had no such intention, 
when he made the promise 3 but, up- 
on more mature consideration, in the 
course of two months, he might pei- 
ceive that it would be enlawfal, anc 


unnecessary, 
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The question then is this: Was 
Jephthah bound by the letter of his 
vow, which extended farther than his 
intention; or not rather by the spirit 
and design of the promise? For the 
record says that he did with her ac- 
cording to his vow. New what was 
his vow, but the intention of his heart, 
when he promised? He was bound 
to the greatest act uf self-denial, in 
relation to her, which the law would 
permit ; therefore she could net be 
wholly exempted, but must be sacri- 
ficed according to the vow, that is, 
in answer to the spirit of the prom- 
ise; she must be a devoted object. 

6. ‘There is another thing, which 
inay help to shew, that Jephthah did 
not take away the life of his daugh- 
ter, viz. the marginal reading of his 
vow, which is or, instead of AND. 
It shall surely be the Lord’s, OR I 
will offer it up for a burnt offering. 
The meaning in this reading is sup- 
posed to be, that if the object should 
be proper, he would burn it on the al- 


tar, or if it should be a person, which 
could not consistently be thus sacri- 
ficed, it should be devoted to the Lord 
in some other way. ‘Thus he might 
do according to his vow, and yet not 
put her to death. 

Finally; Jephthah made this vow, 
as an acknowledgement of his depen- 
dance on God, in the war which he 
was undertaking ; as a token of faith 
in him; and as an expression of grat- 
itude, in case of success 3 but to kill} 
his daughter, in direct violation of 
the divine law would be a strange ex- 
pression of dependance, and reliance 
on God, and a dreadful token of grat- 
itude for victory. 

That it was unlawful for Jephthah, 
notwithstanding his vow, to offer his 
daughter for a burnt offering, none, I 
presume, will deny; but whether he 
understood that unlawfulness, and was 
so convinced of it in his own case, as 
to spare the life of his child, is the 
question. BR. 








gmiscellaneous. 


For the Christian Spectator. 
On the eloquence of the Pulpit. 


A short time since, I took a ride 
‘ato the country to visit a family be- 
longing to my congregation. The 
day being very rainy, looked about 
lor something to amuse me, and un- 
expectedly found Dialogues on Flo- 
quence, by the Archbishop of Cam- 
bray.* The celebrity of the writer, 
together with my feelings, which are 
always peculiar in inclement weather, 
prompted me toread it. ‘The per- 
formance pleased me exceedingly, be- 
cause the author seemed desirous to 
bring back that simplicity which he 
thought highly ornamental to sacred 
eloquence. 

Eloquence carries along with it a 
nysterious fascination. ‘This is man- 
tiest from its influence over all classes 


~ Fenelon. 


of men. The prince, the senator, 
and the cottager, are alike under the 
control of the finished orator. 

We claim no supremacy for sacred 
eloquence, save that which flows from 
the vast subjects of which it treats. 
Though these subjects have for ages 
employed the researches of the learn- 
ed, their efficacy, at this day, does 
not depend on the skill of the preach- 
er to throw over them the charm of 
novelty. ‘They possess an essentia! 
sublimity. 

Simplicity is indispensable to elo- 
quence. This word has been vari- 
ously used, but here it denotes a cer- 
tain artlessness in him who speaks or 
writes—a vivid impression of which 
it is not practicable to communicate 
on paper. Are we not conscious 0! 
pleasing emotions, when nature pours 
over the soul her concentrated charms, 
yet we are frequently at aloss to un- 
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fold the source of this peculiar sense 
of pleasure. 

This artlessness in the preacher, 
consists partly in a freedom from 
fanciful interpretations of the scrip- 
tures. We should be very sorry to 
find a method of exhibiting truth 
gaining ground, which is better cal- 
culated to display the ingenuity of the 
preacher, than to edity the hearers. 
Far be it from us, to fix on such 
preachers the charge of impure mo- 
tives. On the contrary, the practice 
prevails among a large number, whose 
piety we cannot for a moment ques- 
tion. Bui the scriptures will ever be 
their own interpreter, and the specu- 
Jations of fancy serve only to obscure 
what is entirely clear. 
what we say, this fanciful interpreta- 
tion of scripture obtains more exten- 
sively among those whose literature 
is slender, than among such as are 
accustomed to rauge at large in the 
field of sacred truth. By a facility 
in fixing on some curious text, and 
evolving from it something it never 
meant, or tracing imaginary resem- 
blances in the types of the Old Tes- 
tament with many events of the New, 
we have known unlettered men rise 
to great popularity. 

In like manner, we cannot help 
disapproving of a tendency in preach- 
ers to metaphysical disquisitions.— 
Many subjects of discourse, indeed, 
demand some assistance from the 
science of metaphysics, but we object 
to its occupying too prominent a 
place, for by cultivating this methed, 
we make too large a demand on the 
intellectual energies of the multitude. 
I recollect being in company some 
time since, where, in the course of 
conversation, the word metaphysics 
was mentioned. A person present, 
not comprehending the meaning of the 
word, drew aside to look for it in 
Johnson’s Dictionary. Almost in a 
whisper [heard him reading, meta- 
physics, ontology. It is not possible 
:0 paint the expression of despair vis- 
‘ble in his countenance as he shut the 
book. Insome such predicament do 
metaphysical diyines often leave their 


haeprers, 


In proof of 





[Noy. 


Simplicity in eloquence.stands o 
posed not only to all this, but like. 
wise to a certain florid and descrip. 
tive mode of writing, which has, of 
late, become very popular. Though 
we may admire such a manner in any 
other species of composition, from 
the pulpit it is to be mourned over as 
a public calamity. The plea has 
been strongly urged in its favour, that 
it suits a class of polished persons, 
whose taste ought not to be overlook- 
ed. Could we be certain that those 
who indulge in it were always influ- 
enced by benevolence towards this 
large class of hearers, we should not 
be so free in these remarks. But it 
is no violation of charity to pause 
and doubt, when the compositions oi 
the christian orator seem better suit. 
ed to the walks of the Lyceum or the 
groves of the Academy, than the 
school of Jesus Christ. Paul, whilst 
he stood an illustrious pilgrim at 
Athens, declares the same_ truths 
which he preached amidst the se- 
questered hamlets of Greece. But 
we preach Christ crucified, unto the 
Jews a stumbling block and to the 
Greeks foolishness, but unto them 
that are calied, whether Jews or 
Greeks, Christ the power of God and 
the wisdom of God. 

The imagination is indeed a noble 
faculty, and its cultivation is not only 
proper, but itis a duty. To sufier it 
to run wild, however, is dangerous in 
the extreme, because it will serious 
ly interfere with the object which the 
preacher has in view, namely, truth; 
and truth is so lovely in itself, that it 
needs only to be seen in order to be 
admired. We have tiie example of 
our Saviour, for drawing images from 
nature. Her capacious halls furnish 
innumerable pictures on which the 
mind lingers with delight. Even at 
this moment, how glad should I be 
to copy out the landscape as it stretch- 
es before my view, from the window 
of my study. Between where the 
sun is setting and the place where I 
write, a romantic river winds sweeily 
along, reflecting the green woods in 
its polished wave; a purple field o! 
lumination is descending on the 
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mountain seenery, and the vale be- 
neath furnishes to the eye of the be- 
holder a rich and verdant colour. But 
how delightfully are all these objects 
connected together by some secret 
principle of unity, and how obvious 
that the lines of simple and retiring 


beauty run parallel with the range of 


the landscape. 

Not long ago it was iny lot to hear 
a preacher whose artless manner has 
left on my mind a pleasing remem- 
brance. AIl the circumstances un- 
der which I heard him, united in 
causing delightful impressions of his 
sincerity. ‘The retirement im which 
he lived, his unambiiious course, the 
plainness ef the building in which he 
performed the sacred offices, were 
far from being lost on my mind. 

The church stood ina fertile val- 
ley formed by mountains, which 
stretched round like a girdle to a vast 
distance, and the waving hills which 
intervened furnished an agreeable va- 
riety in the prospect. We had, in- 
deed, no view of the magnificent 
wcean or of lakes and rivers, but 
were partially compensated by the 
richtiess of the adjacent fields, through 
which the eye could trace the mean- 
ders of fine streams. The flocks 
were divided ; some at a distance 
en the slopes of the mountain: some 
yanging along the borders of the 
streams, and others couching amidst 
the verdure which overhung the riv- 
ulets. Who could fail to think of the 
picturesque views of the Psalmist :— 
“Which by his strength setteth fast 
the mountains, being girded with pow- 
er. Thou visitest the earth. a ne Wa 
terest it: thou greatly enrichest it 
with the river of God, which is 
ef water: thou waterest tle ridecs 
thereof abundantly : thou setrlest the 
furrows thereof: thou makest it 


4 


. 1) 
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with showers : thou blessestthie s pring: 
ing thereof: thou crownest t the year 

with thy een ess: the sture. ; ure 
déthed” with flocks: the valleys also 
are’ covered over with corn; they 


shout for joy, the y alsasing 


*Poalms lav 


T had reached the church some 
time before the hour of service, but 
iny meditations were soon interrupt- 
ed by the sounds which, of a serene 
Sabbath morning, can be heard at 
some distance. Groups of villagers 
were now crossing the plains, and in 
addition to this, there were several 
carriages making their way to the 
church. 

My curiosity was much awakened 
to sce the minister, and in a few min- 
utes he appeared in sight, riding very 
leisurely on a little pacing poney, with 
a slackened rein. 

Any one familiar with country 
churches, cannot fail to observe the 
inclination of the people to converse 
on politics and farming, and some 
who came up before the minister, had 
begun to sin in this respect, but when 
they discovered him in sight, I heard 
nothing more of it. When the pas- 
tor alighted, one of the parishioners 
led away his poney, and fastened him 
in an adjoining skirt of woods. 

The ap pearance of the congrega- 
tion was plain, except here and there 
a riiglet on the polished foreheads of 
those who came in the carriages.— 
Worship was introduced, and we alt 
sung to a siniple air the following 
hymn; 

Come Holy Spirit, heavenly dove, 

With all thy quick’ning powers, 


Kindie a flame of sacred love 
fu these cold hearts of ours. 


The discourse was founded on the 
twenty-third Psalm, and the imagery 
with which it was er hellished, was 
drawn from the scenery of the vale. 

The preacher dwelt at some length 
on the condescension of the Saviour 
in assuming the haenotay of shepherd 
to his people. Tle did not fail te 
pourtray the dignity of our Saviour’s 
person, ad all the parts of the in- 
spired records which bore on this 
potul, seelwcd lamiliar to tis lumin- 
ous mind. When he spoke of the 
encmucs of the cross of Christ, for a 
moment his serene couufenance was 
agitaied, and his eloquence was se- 
vere as well as powerful. But when 
he spoke @f the tenderness of thes 
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celestial Shepherd at death, there 
was an affectionateness in his manner 
which tranquillized every bosom. 

The reader may judge of my feel- 
ings on Jeaving these abodes of hap- 
piness, after spending a few days.— 
With a reluctant step did I ascend 
the Blue Ridge Mountain ; and from 
its summit, my eye gazed for the last 
time on the dwelling of this almost 
inspired preacher. ‘The sun was set- 
ting and shedding a faint illumina- 
tion through the trees that girded his 
lowly cottage. 

Alas, how uncertain are all human 
things. ‘Though this was but a few 
mouths since, the evening beam now 
sweetly declines on the grave of this 
man of God. B. 

Maryland. 


To the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 


SiR, 


Ever since the establishment of 
your useful periodical work, I have 
been hoping that some one of its con- 
tributors, more capable than myself, 


would call the attention of its readers | 


to the frequency with which oaths 
are violated amongst us, and suggest 
some expedient to remedy the evil. 
Although perjury, when detected, is 
punished by the civil law, and sub- 
jects the person guilty of it to merited 
disgrace, yet it is doubtless frequent- 
ly committed where it cannot come 
within the grasp of law. It isa fact, 
often lamented by men who are con- 
versant with courts of justice, that 
persons who have a sufficient claim to 
be considered, as well acquainted with 
the nature and obligation of an oath, 
and sometimes even men professedly 
of christian principles, appear to give 
contradictory testimony with respect 
te the same facts in cases where there 
was the same opportunity for each to 
know the truh. In many such in- 
stances, candor is not prejudiced by 
the belief of an unreasonable bias on 
the part of one or both witnesses, and 
the suspicion of an undue influence 
over their opinions. Sometimes the 


fact is otherwise, and knowing, as 
they do, the strength and solemnity 
of their obligation to speak “ gh, 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth,” the guilt of such must 
be great indeed: and although they 
may not actually incur the charge of 
perjury, and thus expese themselves 
to human punishment, their hearts 
are open to the eye of Him whom 
they invoke to help them, and they 
shall one day experience his righteous 
retribution. 

But how many are from time to 
time, summoned to appear before hu- 
man tribunals, to give in their testi- 
mony under oath, who do not know, 
or even suspect that they are in a sol- 
emn manner recognising the presence 
of the God who made them---the God 
of truth ; who sees and knows all that 
is in their hearts, and who will reward 
them according to their deeds! Some 
are children, and some have been 
trained up in ignorance and vice.— 
Perhaps they are unable to read, or 
have never heard a sermen in their 
lives—yet such are not unfrequently 
called as witnesses, and put upoi 
oath, without receiving any explana- 
tion of its solemn import, and of thie 
peculiar obligation which then rest 
upon them to speak the truth. Des. 
titute of principle, and without the 
fear of God before them, it is not sur- 
prising that persons of this descrip 
tion should often be suborned, anc 
for a small compensation, give thei: 
testimony in accordance with the cic- 
tates of a party concerned. 

In view of these things, it becomes 
the imperious duty of magistrates tc 
be particular in explaining the natur 
of an oath, when there is reason to 
believe it is not well understood, les: 
sin lie at their own door, and the guil' 
of many who commit perjury, attach 
i no small degree to themselves.-— 
But is this duty properly performed ! 
There is too much reasen to fear that 
magistrates are sometimes unfaithful 
in this respect, because they them- 
selves have not a proper sense of the 
obligation imposed by an oath.— 
They, too, have taken an eath——the 
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oath of their office, and sworn to per- 
form its duties faithfully. Yet do not 
gome occasionally or habitually she? 
their eyes and stop their ears, that 
they may not be obliged to take cog- 
nizance of crimes, and thereby incur 
the displeasure of a portion of their 
constituents, and perbaps in conse- 
quence lose their office? While such 
do in efiect live in the constant viola- 
tion of an oath, it cannot be expected 
that they should take the proper mea- 
sures duly to impress witnesses with 
a proper sense of the solemnity of 
their situation, when they are about 
to give evidence under the same 
awiulsanction. It becomes therefore 
the duty of all magistrates first to 
consider whether they perform faith- 
fully the duties of their office, and 
thus fulfil their oath 5 and then to use 
their endeavours to impress the minds 
of those to whom they administer an 
oath, with a proper sense of the na- 
ture of this solemn sanction. 

‘These few remarks are sufficient 
to bring the subject to view: and if 
they should lead some of the minis- 
ters of Christ to consider it attentive- 
ly, and to dwell upon it more fre- 
gueatly in their discourses from the 
pulpit, the purpose of the writer will 
ie answered. ie 


Cowper”’s 
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COWPER’S LETTERS. 
(Continued trom page 529.) 
TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 


June 5,1781. 
My dear Friend, 

Ifthe old adage be true, that “ he 
sives twice, who gives speedily,” it 
is equally true, that he who not only 
uses expedition in giving, but gives 
more than was asked, gives thrice at 
east. Such is the style in which Mr. 
———— confers a favour. He has 
not only sent me franks to Johnson, 
Out, under another cover has added 
six to you. These last, for aught 
that appears by your letter, he threw 
‘not his own mere bounty. I beg 


that my share of thanks may not be 


Vor. 2—Na. XI. 13 


Letters. OTT 


wanting on this occasion, and that 
when you write to him next, you will 
assure bim of the sense I have of the 
obligation, which is the more flatter- 
ing, as it includes a proof of his pre- 
dilection in favour of the poems, his 
franks are destined to inclose. May 
they not forfeit his good opinion here- 
after, nor yours, to whom IL hold my- 
self indebted in the first place, and 
who have equally given me credit for 
their deservings! Your mother says, 
that although there are passages In 
them, containing opinions, which will 
bot be universaily subscribed to, the 
world will at least allow what my 
great modesty will not permit me to 
subjoin. I have the highest opinion 
of her judgment, and know, by hav- 
ing experienced the soundness of 
them, that her observations are al: 
ways worthy of attention and regard. 
Yet, strange as it may seem, I do not 
feel the vanity of an author, when she 
commends me—but I feel something 
better, a spur to my diligence, and a 
cordial to my spirits, both together 
animating me to deserve, at least not 
to fall short of her expectations. For 
I verily believe, if my dulness should 
earn me the character of a dunce, the 
censure would affect her more than 
me, not that I am insensible of the 
value of a good name, either as a man 
or an author. Without an ambition 
to attain it, it is absolutely unattaina- 
ble under either of those descriptions. 


Bat, my life having been in many 


respects a series of mortifications and 
disappointments, 1 am become less 
apprehensive, and impressible per- 
haps in some points, than I should 
have otherwise been; and, though J 
should be exquisitely sorry to disgrace 
my friends, could endure my own 
share of the affliction, with a reason- 
able measure of tranquility. 

These seasonable showers have 
poured floods upon all the neighbour- 
ing parishes, but have passed us by. 
My garden languishes, and, what 1 
worse, the fields too languish, and the 
upland-grass is burnt. These dis- 
criminations are not fortuitous. But 
if they are providential, what do they 
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import? f£ cau oniy answer, as a 
friend of mine once answered a math- 
ematical question | in the schools— 
* Prorsus nescio.”” Perhaps it 1s, 
that men, who will not believe what 
they cannot understand, may learn 
the folly of their conduct, while their 
very senses are made to witness against 
them; and themselves, in the course 


of providence, become the subjects of 


a thousand dispensations, they can- 
not explain. But the end is never 
answered. The lesson is inculcated 
indeed frequently enough. but nobody 
learns it. Well. Instruction, vouch- 
sailed in vain, is (I suppose) a debt to 
be accounted for hereafter. You 
must understand this to bea_ solilo- 
quay. I wrote my thoughts, without 
recoilecting that [ was writing a let- 
ter, and to you. W. C. 


TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN, 
June 24,1781. 


My dear Friend, 

The letter you withheld so long, 
lest it should give me pain, gave me 
pleasure. Horace says, the poets 
are a waspish race; and from my 
own experience of the temper of two 
or three, with whom [ was formerly 
eonnected, [ can readily subscribe to 
the character he givesthem. But for 
my own part, I have never yet felt 
that excessive irritability which some 
writers discover, when a friend, in the 
words of Pope, 


« Just hints a fault, or hesitates disiike.”’ 


Least of all would I give way tosuch 
an unseasonable ebullition, merely be- 
cause a civil question is proposed to 
me, with such gentleness, and bya 
map, whose concern for my credit 
and character, I verily believe to be 
sincere. I reply therefore, not pee- 
vishly, but with a sense of the kind- 
ness of your intentieus, that I hope 
you may make yourself very easy on 
a subject, that I can perceive has oc- 
casioned you some solicituede. When 
I wrote the poem called Truth, it 
was indispensably necessary that I 
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should set forth that doctrine, which 
I know to be true, and that I should 
pass what I understood to be a just 
censure upon opinions and_ persua- 
sions, that difler from, or stand in di- 
rect opposition to it ; because, though 
some errors may be innocent, and 
even religious errors are not always 
pernicious, yet in a case, where the 
faith and hope of a christian are con- 
cerned, they must necessarily be de- 
structive; and because neglecting 
this, 1 should have betrayed my sub- 
ject 3 ; either suppressing what, in my 
judgment, ts of the last importance, 
or giving countenance, by a timid si 
lence, to the very evils it was my de 
sign to combat. ‘Phat you may un- 
derstand me better, TE will subjoin— 
that I wrote that poem on purpose to 
inculcate the eleemosynary characte: 
of the gospel, as a dispensation oi 
mercy, in the most absolute sense oi 
the word, to the exclusion ofall claims 
of merit, on the part of the receiver; 
consequently to set the brand of inva- 
lidity upon the plea of works, and to 
discover, upon scriptural ground, the 
absurdity of that notion, which in- 
cludes a solecism in the very terms ot 
it, that man, by repentance and good 
works, may deserve the mercy of his 
Maker. I call it a solecism, because 
mercy deserved ceases to be mercy, 
and must take the name of justice. 
This is the opinion which ] said in 
my last, the world would not acqui- 
esce in, but except this, L do not re- 
collect that I have introduced a sylla- 
ble into any of my pieces, that they 
can possibly object to; and even this 
Ihave endeavoured to deliver from 
doctrinal dryness, by as many pretty 
things, in the way of trinket and play- 
thing, as IT could muster upon the 
subject, So that if Ihave rubbed 
their gums, I have taken care to do it 
with a coral, and even that coral em- 
bellished by the ribbon to which it Js 
tied, and recommended by the tink- 
ling oi ali the bells ] could contrive to 
annex to tt 

you need not trouble yourself to 
eal on Johnson; being perfectly ac- 
quainted with the progress ef the bi- 
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siness, [am able to satisfy your curi- 
osity myself :—-the post before the 
fast, I returned to him the second 
sheet of Table-Talk, which he had 
sent me for correction, aud which 
stands foremost in the volume.——The 
delay has enabled me to add a piece 
of considerable length, which, but for 
the delay, would not have made its 
appearance upon this occasion~—it afi- 
swers to the name of Hope. 

I remember a line in the Odyssey, 
which, literally translated. imports, 
-hat there is nothing in the world 
more impudent than the belly. But 
had Homer met with an instance of 
modesty like yours, he would either 
have suppressed that observation, or 
at least have qualified it with an ex- 
ception. I hope that, for the future, 
Mrs. Unwin will never suffer you to 
go to London, without putting some 
victuals in your pocket ; for what a 
strange article would it make in a 
newspaper, that a tall, well-dressed 
gentleman, by his appearance a cler- 
gyman, and with a purse of gold in 
his pocket, was found starved to death 
in the street. How would it puzzle 
conjecture, to account for sucha phe- 
nomenon! Some would suppose 
that you had been kidnapt, like Let- 
ty Canning, of hungry memory ; oth- 
ers would say, the gentleman was a 
methodist, and had practised a rigor- 
ous self-denial, which had unhappily 
proved too hard for his constitution : 
but I would venture to say, that no- 
body would divine the real cause, or 
suspect for a moment, that your cmd 
esty had occasioned the tragedy 
question. By the way, is it not Bin 
sible that the spareness, and slender- 
ness of your person, may be owing to 
the same cause? for surely it is rea- 
sonable to suspect, that the bashful- 
ness, which could prevail against vou, 
on so trying an vcecasion, may be 
equally prevalent on others. J re- 
member having been told by Col- 
man, that when he once dined with 
Garrick, he repeatedly pressed him 
to eat more of a certain dish, that he 
was known to be particularly fond of; 
Colman as often refused. and at last 


7~ 


declared he could vot: But could not 
you, says Garrick, if you was in a 
dark closet by yourself? - The same 
question might perhaps be put to you 
with as much, or mere propriety, and 
therefore | recommend it to -you, ei- 
ther to furvish yourself with a little 
more assurance or always to eat in 
the dark. 

We sympathize with Mrs. Unwin, 
and if it will be any comfort to her 
to know it, can assure her, that a la- 
dy in our neighbourhood is always. 
on such occasions, the most misera- 
ble of all things, and yet escapes with 
great facility, ‘through all the dangers 
of her state. 

Yours, wé semper, 


W. C. 


TO THR REV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 
July 6, 1781. 


We are obliged to you for the rugs, 
a commodity that can never come to 
such a place as this, at an unseasona- 
ble time. We have given one to an 
industrious poor widow, with fom 
children, whose sister overheard hex 
shivering i in the night, aud with some 
difficulty, brought her to confess, the 
ext morning, that she was half pei 
ished for want of sufficient covering 
iicr said sister borrowed a rug for hei 
at a neighbours immediately, which 
she had used only one night when 
yours arrived ; and I doubt not but 
we shall meet with others, equally 
indigent, and deserving of your boun- 
ty. 

Much good may your humanity do 
you, as it does so much good to oth 
ers! You can no where find objects 
more entitled to your pity, than where 
your pity secks them. A man whose 
vices and irregularities have brought 
his liberty and life into danger, will 
always be viewed with an eye of 
compassion by those, who understand 
what Luman nature is made of; and 
while we acknowledge the severities 


of the law to be founded upon princi- 


ples of necessity and justice, and are 
alad that there is such a barrier pro- 
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vided for the peace of society, if we 
consider that the difference between 


ourselves and the culprit, is not of 


our own making, we shall be, as you 


are, tenderly affected by the view of 


his misery, and not the less so, be- 
cause he has brought it upon him- 
self, 

I give you joy of your own hair ; 
no doubt you are considerably a gain- 
er in your appearance, by being dis- 
pertwigged. The best wig is that, 
which most resembles the natural 
hair. Why then should he who has 
hair enough of his own, have recourse 
to imitation? I have little doubt, 
but that if an arm or leg, could have 
been taken off, with as little pain as 
attends the amputation of a curl ora 
lock of hair, the natural limb would 
have been thought less becoming, or 
less convenient, by some men, than a 
wooden one, and have been disposed 
of accordingly. 

Having begun my letter with a 
miserable pen, I was unwilling to 
change it for a better, lest my writing 
should not be all of a piece. Dut it 
has worn me and my patience quite 
gut. 

Yours ever, W.C. 


TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 


July 12,1781. 


My ever dear Friend, 

Lam going to send, what, when 
you bave read, you may scratch your 
head, and say, Lt suppose, there’s no- 
body knows, whether what I have 
got, be verse, or not :-—by the tune 
and the time, it ought to be rhyme. 
but if it be, did you ever see, of late 
or of yore, such a ditty before ? 

IT have writ Charity, not for popu- 
larity, but as wellas L could, in hopes 
to dagood ; and if the reviewer should 
say, “to be sure, the gentleman’s 
muse wears \Victhodist shoes, you may 
know by her pace, and talk about 
grace, that she and her bard, have 
little regard for the taste and fash- 
ions, and ruling passions, and hoy- 
dening play of the modern day ; and 


though she assume a borrowed plume, 
and now and then wear. a tittering 
air, “tis only her plan to catch, if she 
can, the giddy and gay, as they go 
that way, by a production on a new 
construction : She has baited her trap, 
in hopes to snap all, that may come, 
with a sugar-plum.” His opinion in 
this will not be amiss : *tis what I in- 
tend my principal end, and if I suc- 
ceed, and folks should read, till a few 
are brought to a serious thought, ] 
shall think I am paid, for all T have 
said, and all I have done, though } 
have run. many a time, after a rhyme, 
as far as from hence, to the end of my 
sense, and, by hook, or by crook, 
write another book, if I live and am 
here, another year. 

I have heard betore of a room, with 
a floor laid upon springs, and such 
like things, with so much art, in ev- 
ery part, that when you went In, you 
was forced to begin a minuet pace, 
with an air anda grace, swimming 
about, now in, and now out, witha 
deal of state, ina figure of eight, 
without pipe or string, or any such 
thing; and now IL have writ, in a 
rhyming fit, what wil make yon 
dance, and as you advance, will keep 
you still, though against your will, 
dancing away, alert and gay, till you 
come to an end of what I have 
penn ds; which that you may do, ere 
mesa ves you, are quite worn out, 
with jiggle about, iL take my leave : 
and here you receive a bow profound, 


down to the ground, from your hum- 


ble me-— W. C. 


_— 


TO 'THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN, 
July 29, 1781. 


My dear friend, 

Having given the case you laid be- 
fore me in your last, all due conside- 
ration, L proceed to answer it, and m 
order to clear my way, shall, in the 
first place, set down my sense of 
those passages in scripture, which, on 
a hasty perusal, seem to clash with 
the opinion Iam going to give—* It 
a man smite one cheek, turn the oth- 
ev??—-** Tf he take thy cloak, let him 
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take thy coat also”’—That is, I sup- 
pose, rather than on a vindictive 
principle, avail yourself of that reme- 
dy the law allows you, in the way of 
retatiation ; for that was the subject 
immediately under the discussion of 
the speaker. Nothing is so contrary 
to the genius of the gospel, as the 
gratification of resentment and re- 
venge, but | cannot easily persuade 
myself to think, that the author of 
that dispensation, could possibly ad- 
vise his followers to consult their own 
peace at the expense of the peace of 
society, or inculeate an universal ab- 
stinence from the use of lawful reme- 
dies, to the encouragement of injury 
and oppression. 

St. Paul again seems to condemn 
the practice of going to law, “ Why do 
ye not rather suffer wrong, &c.” but if 
we look again, we shall find, that a 
litigious temper had obtained, and was 
prevalent among the professors of the 
day. ‘This he condemned, and with 
good reason: it was unseemly to the 
last degree, that the disciples of the 
Prince of Peace, should worry and 
vex each other, with injurious treat- 
ment, and unnecessary disputes, to 
the scandal of their religion in the 
eyes of the heathen. But surely he 
did not mean, any more than his mas- 
ter, in the place above alluded to, 
that the most harmless meinbers of 
society should receive no advantage 
of its laws, or should be the only 
persons in the world, who should de- 
rive no benefit from those institutions. 
without which society cannot subsist. 
Neither of them could mean to throw 
down the pale of property, and to lay 
the christian part of the world oper 
throughout all ages, to the incursion 
of unlimited violence and wrong. 

By this time you are suflicienily 
aware that [ think you have an indis- 
putable right to recover at law, what 
is so dishonestly withheld from you. 
The fellow, T suppose, had discern- 
ment enough to see a difference be- 
tween you, and the generality of the 
clergy, and cunning enough to con- 
ceive the purpose of turning your 
meekness and forbearance to good ac- 


count, and of coining them into hard 
cash, which he means to put in his 
pocket. But T would disappoint him, 
and shew him, that though a chris- 
tian is not to be quarrelsome, he is 
not to be crushed—-and that, though 


he is but a worm before God, he ts. 


not such a worm, as every selfish un- 
principled wretch may tread upon ai 
his pleasure 

I lately heard a story from a lady, 
who has spent many years of her life 
in France, somewhat to the present 
purpose. An Abbe, universally es- 
teemed for his piety, and especially 
for the meekness of his manners, had, 
yet undesignedly, given some offence 
toa shabby fellow in his parish. The 
man, concluding he might do as he 
pleased with so forgiving and gentle a 
character, struck him on one cheek, 
and bade him turn the other. The 
good man did so, and when he had 
received the two slaps, which he 
thought himself obliged to submit to, 
turned again and beat him soundly. 
fdo not wish to see you follow the 
French gentleman's example, but 4 
believe nobody, that has heard the 
story. condemns him much for the 
spirit he showed upon the occasion. 

i had the relation from lady Aus- 
ten, sister to Sirs. Jones, wife of the 
minister of Ciiften. She is a most 
acreeable woman, and has fallen ix 
love with your mother and me 3 insor 
much, that | do net huow bat she 
may setile at Olney. Vesterdas 
se’-nnight we all dined together in the 
Spinnie--a most delightful retirement, 


4 : = rye a ee . 
belonging to ‘irs. inrockmorton, et 
Al actin? F 7. a : ma , 
Weston. f.ady Austen’s lacquey, 


and a lad thai woits on me in the gar- 
den, drove a wheelbarrow full of eat- 
abies and drinkabies, to the scene of 
\ board, laid 
over the top of the wheelbarrow, 
served us tor a table; our dining- 
room was a rooi-lwuse, lmed with 
moss and ivy. At six o'clock, the 
servanis, Who had dined ander a great 
elm upon the ground, ata little dis- 
tance, boiled the kettle, and the said 
wheelbarrow served us again for a 
tea-table. Wethen took a walk inte 


y : 
our fete champetre 
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the wilderness, about half a mile off, 
and were at home again a little after 
eight, having spent the day together, 
from noon till evening, without one 
cross occurrence, or the least weari- 
ness of each other. An happiness 
few parties of pleasure can boast of. 
Yours, with our joint love, 
W. C. 


-_—----—-- — 


For the Christian Spectator. 


On the prevailing taste, and increas- 
ing demand of the christian public 
for religious intelligence. 


Every person of reading and obser- 
vation, must have been struck, I 
think, with an extraordinary change 
in the aspect of many of our newspa- 
pers, and other vehicles of intelli- 
gence, within the last five or six years. 
Vhile there is still more than enough 
ef vehement invective, and party 
strife, weekly disseminated, it should 
be devoutly acknowledged, that in 
general, the tone of political vitupera- 
tion is very much softened. It must 
surely give joy to every christian 
heart to know, that many editors and 
printers in our country, who, a few 
years since, thought of nothing less 
than furnishing their subscribers with 
religious intelligence, are now acting 
efficiently, | had almost said zealous- 
iv, in this very way, as agents and 
auxiliaries of Missionary and Bible 
Societies : and that many a promi- 
aent column. which used to breathe 
out nothing but hatred and strife, is 
now made to proclaim, * Glory to 
God in the highest, peace on earth, 
and good hyp tomen :” aud besides 
all this, it is in no ordinary degree 
toe to think. how many new 
presses have been put in operation, 
for the almost exclusive purpose of 
circulating missionary reports, ad- 
dresses, journals, letters. narratives 
of revivals, and the like, throughout 
every section of the United States.— 
From these benevolent — establish- 
ments, which constitute a new and 
striking feature in the religious as- 
pect of our country, increasing thou- 
sands of large and closely printed 
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sheets, are weekly sent forth to an- 
nounce the triumphs of the cross; and 
to stimulate the friends of the Re. 
deemer to greater activity, and more 
fervent prayers. 

Now, signs of the times like these. 
cannot be easily misinterpreted, even 
by the most deadly hostility to the 
cause of truth and righteousness.— 
They show that there is an unprece- 
dented demand for religious news, 
and that this demand must be very 
imperious too, for otherwise such 
a change could never have beer 
wrought, in the character of numerous 
and widely circulated papers, as has 
actually taken place. We might in- 
fer from this single fact, without look 
ing any further, that the public mind 
is deeply interested in the various 
christian and charitable operations o: 
the day, and that people must an¢ 
will be early apprized of the origin 
extent and success of these opera 
tions. Weekly editors can scarcel; 
do less than echo the sentiments, and 
they must at any rate, consult the 
taste of their patrons. What the 
readers of a newspaper, or a largé 
portion of them demand, they mus! 
have. Ifitis refused, they will with- 
draw their subscriptions: and hence 
it is, that many a firm political parti- 
san finds himself constrained to pu’ 
lish, along with the other news of the 
day, that which relates to the kin: 
dom of Christ. This. certainly is a 
very animating view of the extensiou 
and controling influence of religicus 
feeling, over the American press.— 
But while we bless God for me ti 
dings which are brought to our doors 
by every post, of the mighty prepara ° 
tions now in train, for evangelising 
the world, and while we sincerely re- 
joice in the wide and active dissem- 

nation of missionary news, it may be 
well to inquire, vliether a taste fos 
this kind of reading, is not impercep: 
tibly gaining an undue ascendency; 
especially over young and warn 
hearted christians ; and whether we 
do not already begin to observe and 
experience the injurious effects of this 
ascendency. 
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The following illustrations may 
perhaps throw some light upon this 
important inguiry. As the body is 
expanded and strengthened by sub- 
stantial food and vigorous exercise, 
so is the mind; and asthe former 
may be gradually enervated by sweets 
and stimulants, so may the latter. If 
we would impart health and energy 
to either, the basis, the principal part 
of its aliment, must be that solid nu- 
triment, which gave such bones and 
muscles, and mental vigour to our ta- 
thers. What competent instructor, 
— to make his pupils powerful 

easoners, learned in the law, or able 
ii divinity, ever permitted them to 
spe ‘nd the greater part of their time 

u light miscellaneous reading, which, 

nowever useful in its proper place, 
must gradually unfit them for hard 
study, and ultimately convert them 
into the mere creatures ot feeling and 
pagination ¢ 

I do not mean to insinuate, that 
whatever tends to fascinate a lively 
fancy, or a warm heart, more than to 
enlighten the mind, or exercise the 
judgment, ought, on that account, to 
be proscribed, as dangerous to the 
vouthful reader. I will not affirm, 
that every thing should be disallowed, 
which, in the clear sunshine, sports 
deli ightfully with his imagination, and 
his sympathies ; ; but I cannot refrain 
from warning ta though it be a di- 
gression, against those hidden dan- 
gers, upon which the waves are oft 
so sweetly, but treacherously hushed 
torepose. Many a youth, early dis- 
tioguished by a vigorous and inqui- 
sitive mind, has, for want of afiec- 
ionate and timely caution, insensibly 
yielded to the witchery of elegant ex- 
tracts, and novels, beauties of histo- 
ry, romances, and poetry, till both 
nis taste and his principles have been 
Vitiated. 

Far be it from me, however, to ap- 
ply this illustration in its full extent, 
‘ist the rapidly increasing demand 
for that light kind of religious read- 
ing. which has been mentioned, were 
equally dangerous. On the countra- 
rv, t tully admit. that the natural ten- 
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dency of such reading, is to strength- 
en every good principle ; to quicken 
and expand the benevolent affections ; 
to excite the warmest and purest 
sympathies of the heart in behalf of 
the heathen; to fire the mind with 
high and noble purposes, and to open 
all the springs of gratitude ia the soul, 
for the blessings of the gospel. But, 
there is one respect, in which the ex- 
clusive reading of religious newspa- 
pers, and other kindred publications, 
has nearly the same effect upon the 
mind, as a passionate fondness for 
plays and romances :—f mean an in- 
creasing disrelish for every thing, re- 
quiring deep thought and patie nt in- 
vestigation. As those who inquire 
daily after the mere trash of the 
bookseller’s shelves, grow more and 
more disinclined to look into standard 
works of literature and science, so the 
natural and necessary tendency of 
too much missionary reading is, to 
beget a distaste for many of the most 
valuable theological works in onr 
language, (or indeed any other, ,) and 
to throw them aside, as altogether too 
dry and abstruse for ordinary read- 
ers. This certainly is not vistonary 
speculation. It is not raising a warn- 
ing voice where there is no danger, 
for even the great majority of good 
people find it so much pleasanter to 
feel strongly than to think closely ; 
to skim the surface than to dive iu 
deep water; that where the means of 
gratification are always at hand, a 
pleasing self-indulgence will too ofter 
triumph over the higher considera- 
tions of duty and advantage. With- 
out aflirming, therefore, that religious 
intelligence is too eagerly sought for, 
in the positive sense, that it is in 4a 
comparative view of the subject, does 
not, L think, admit of a single doubt. 
I am more and more convinced, that 
inany excellent christiaus of the pres 
ent day, do, by their eager demand 
or religious news, and increasing ne- 
glect of standard works in divinity, 
e expose themselves to the rebuke, 
‘ These things ought ye to do, and 
not to leave the other undone.” Tn 
deed. T fear 
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siderable danger of being ranked here- 
atter with those effeminate and curi- 
ous Athenians, who “spent their 
time in nothing else, but either to tell 


or to hear some new thing.” 


1 appeal to you, Mr. Editor, and 
to all your candid and observing read- 
ers, whether there is not a growing 
neglect of some of the very best trea- 
tises on doctrinal, practical, and ex- 
perimental] religion. Where are the 
works of Edwards, of Owen, of Bax- 
ter, of Flavel, of Bellamy, and oth- 
ers, Which used to be read by such 
multitudes of christians, even in hum- 
ble lite, with peculiar pleasure and 
advantage? They are certainly still 
in being, and there may possibly be 
more copies of these invaluable works, 
in every section of our couniry, than 
there were fifty or thirty years ago. 
But it is one thing te own a book, and 
another thing to read it—one iling 
to look oceasionaily at the label, as 
it stands in the book-case, and anoilr- 
er, to have a proper knowledge of its 
contents. I have little hesitation in 
giving it as my deliberate opintan, 
that the authors above mentioned, 
are much less familiar to christians, 
in general, of this generation, than 
they were to christians of much less 
reading, before the present era of 
missionary exertions commenced. 
Nor can this growing neglect of those 
illustrious champions of the truth be 
fairly accounted for by saying, that 


thors equally instructive and pro- 
found. The obvious trath is, that 
they have been in a great measure sn- 
perseded by weekly and monthly in- 
teligence, which, however it may 
move the passions and warm the 
heart, can never answer as a substi- 
tute for the acute, lucid, and master\y 
discussions of doctrinal and exper- 
mental topics, which abound in the 
works of those venerable fathers. 
Now let us honestly bring the sub- 
ject home to our own family circles, 
and ask ourselves, whether the stand- 
ard books which we used to read, and 
which were always at hand, have not 
strangely disappeared, or some how 


got upon the upper shelf, since we 
have been regularly furnished with 
so much animating religious intellj- 
gence, from every quarter of the 
world ? Let us enquire, whether evey 
the bible itself is not in danger of be. 
ing supplanted by religious newspa- 
pers, especially where they are kept 
within the reach of every child on 
the Sabbath? Iam persuaded, that 
where these and similar enquiries are 
exicusively made, they must result in 
a pretty strong conviction, that some- 
thing by way of caution has become 
very necessary; and that the more 
this subject is thought of and discus- 
sed, the more interesting it will ap- 
pear, in relation to that sound doctri- 
wal instruction, on which so much 
stress is laid in the holy scriptures, 
Lov it the public taste 1s Impercepti- 
bly undergoing a material change un- 
favourable to the patient investiga; 
tion of truth, and if this change can 
fairly be aseribed in any measure to 
the paramount influence of an accu- 
inulating mass of religious news, then 
surely, the cause ought to be known, 
especially by those on whom it is op- 
erating. It will not, however, by 
any means follow from these premi- 
ses, that we ought to deprecate the 
extensive and increasing circulation 
of religious newspapers; but only 
that while these are read with se 
much avidity, every christian should 
at the same time keep up his acquain- 
tanee with the best theological wrt- 
ters, and cultivate more diligently 
‘han ever ataste for serious argu- 
inentative discussion, so that while 
he is gaining in one quarter, he may 
not lose as much or more in the 
otuer. 

! cannot conclude, without advert 
ing for a moment, in confirmation o! 
the fears which I have ventured to 
express, to the increasing difficulty of 
obtaining patronage for theological! 
mazazines. The Panoplist, which 
for some years was highly and de- 
served!y popular, aud which contain- 
ed much ingenious and able discus- 
sion, is destined to expire at the end 
of the present year. Andwhv?r No! 
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fecause it bas ceased to be worthy 
of public patronage ; not because 
these who used to take it read less 
than they formerly did; and not be- 
cause they have ‘nothing to pay for 
religious publications ; ; but because it 
has been supplanted by.that lighter 
kind of reading to which [ bave so 
often alluded. Indeed, the question 
must shortiy be decided, whether a 
magazine devoted maiuly to religions 
discussion can be supported by this 
great moral and religious community : 
and if unhappily it should be decided 
in the negative, it will afford another 
proof of an increasing disrelish for 
every thing which requires thought, 
and does not directly and powerfully 
nterest the feelings. I. D. 
Massachusetts. 


-_ -—-——— 


9 the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 
SIR, 


As the 22nd of next month will 
complete 200 years since our fathers 
landed at Plymouth, I wish, through 
your work to call the attention of the 
people of New-England, and of this 
eountry, to a consideration of the pro- 
priety of distinguishing that day by 
appropriate observances. It is well 
known that in the Eastern part of 
Massachusetts, the anniversary of the 
randing of the Pilgrims, has been con- 
sidered as deserving peculiar notice. 
The following extract from one of the 
nistories of New-Eugland may not be 
read without interest. “ The anni- 
versary of their landing has been cel- 
ebrated on the 22nd of December, 
by their immediate descendants at 
Plymouth, as a religious festival. A 
discourse is delivered adapted to the 
vccasion; after public worship, more 
‘orcibly to impress their minds with 
the circumstances of their meritori- 
sus forefathers; clams, fish, ground 
nuts, and victims of the forest, con- 
stitute a part of their graieful repast. 
For a number of years the same anni- 
versary was celebrated in Boston by 
the decendants of the Piymouth pil- 
grims and others. Here tee tke fes- 
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tal board displayed the style of other 
times: treasures, which had been hid- 
den in the sand, and game from the 
woods, mingled with other provisions 
of the table. It is a festival, rational] 
and happy in its tendency. It re- 
minds the guests of the virtues and 
sufiering of their fathers; by a com- 
parison of circumstances, it excites 
transports of gratitude, elevates the 
affections, aud mends the heart.” 

“"Phe rock on which they first 
stepped has been divided, and one 
part of it placed in the centre of the 
town, where it is known by the name 
of * Forefathers’ Rock” and is visited 
with a degree of reverence by stran- 
gers,””* 

Iam happy to learn that the Gen- 
eral Associations of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut have recommended 
to the ministers and people of their 


connexion the religious observance of 


this anniversary. I hope the time 
has not yet arrived when the sons ot 
the pilgrims can permit the centurial 
observance to be recommended i 
vain. 

There is something perhaps in the 
name celebration or anniversary, or 
in their cognates, which may strike 
the mind unpleasantly. Newspapei 
accounts of sumptuous dinners, and 
of toasts heaped on toasts come uncal!- 
ed for to the mind, and a fear is ex- 
cited that about as much evil as good 
will be the result of the celebration 


here proposed. Now Mr. Editor, J 


beg leave to remind those of your read- 
ers who may be in this predicament, 
that the *‘abuse of a good thing is no ar- 
gument against its legitimate use,” and 
that it does not follow because the ad- 
mirers of some poet, celebrate the an- 
niversary of his birth with a degree of 
intemperance characteristic of him 
whose songs they sing, that the good 
people of “this aud the Sister states 
may derive no benefit, from devotins 
a day to the contemplation of the vir- 
tues of their ancestors, and to the 
consideration of the privileges which 
those men secured, by the favour o: 

* History of New-Englen’, br Morse 
and Parish, p 66. 
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Heaven, for their descendants. They 
were men of whom the world was not 
worthy and who deserve to be had in 
everlasting remembrance. ‘They now 
appear as the glory of the age in 
which they lived. Jt 1s not necessa- 
ry to dwell upon their history. Abler 
pens have recorded their sacrifices, 
their darings, and their sufferings. Fu- 
ture ages willread and admire. Any 


other than a religious observance of 


the anniversary will appear highly 
improper when the character of the 
pilgrims is considered. 

The proposed observance may be of 
use to excite our gratitude tothe God 
of nations. In this fertile land, we 
enjoy liberty, while most other nations 
are constrained to bear the burdens 
and sing the praises of despots. ‘The 
light of science and the far superiour 
light of divine truth are shed upon us. 
Liberty of conscience serves to en- 
hance the value of these precious 
gifts; while the influences of that 
Spirit which ‘ proceedeth from the Fa- 
ther and the Son,’ have caused, as in 
many places they are now causing, 
the moral wilderness to blossom as 
the rose. It would seem that no man 
can contemplate these mercies with- 
out benefit. 

Connected with the gratitude which 


such contemplation must excite, there 
will exist, a sense of responsibility, 
Duty will become an object of enqui- 
ry, andthe correct observer of this 
anniversary may be led to the perfor- 
mance of actions which he would 
have amitted, to the exercise of vir- 
tues which he might not otherwise 
have possessed. 

it may be said that all this and 
more, may be brought into view up- 
on the annual thanksgiving, but no 
one will deny that it may be done 
with greater propriety and effect upon 
the day proposed. We cannot be 
too thankiul, we cannot have too deep 
an impression of the value of our 
blessings, or of the expense at which 
they were obtained ; we cannot have 
too deep sense of duty. While then 
the inhabitants of Plymouth célebrate 
this anniversary in view of the har- 
bour which the pilgrims entered, and 
of the rock upon which they landed, 
we in this, and others in different 
parts of our country, can indulge e- 
qual joy,can cherish as devout con- 
tem plations.* 

Puito-Piterio. 


~ By an article in one of the newspapers 
we learn that the anniversary here recom: 
mended, will be observed in New-York, 
Philadelphia, and some parts of Ohio. 
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Review of Dr. Rice’s Sermon. 
(Concluded from page 438.) 


In the preceding number, we con- 


tined our attention to the first part of 


the discourse, which respected the 
means of preserving peace. ‘The sec- 
ond part of the discourse, pursuing 
the order of the text, is oceupied in 
disclosing the means of edification ; 
not the duties of private christians 
inerely, or of ministers in their pasto- 
ral relations, but ithe duty of minis- 
ters as members of the General As- 
sembly. While the subject is viewed 
in this extent, the preacher observes : 


That the most edifying exhibition that 
can be made of divine truth, may be made 
while we are unitedly engaged inthe bu- 
siness of the church, by erample. When 
we see its proper effects, in meekness, hu- 
mility, patience, forbearance, brotherly 
kindness, benevolence, duly tempered 
zeal, and other christian graces, we best 
nnderstand its value, and are most dispos- 
ed to embrace it. He is the most efficient 
advocate of any part-euler system, who 
in his whole conduct © ows that if produ- 
ees the most excellent practical effects.— 
Now, brethren, in all our little differences, 
if there are any among us, as far as we 
wish to gain proselytes iet us try this meth- 
od. If it does not succeed, it isin vain to 
try any other.—pp. 138, 14. 


We have long been persuaded tha 
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the want of union and edification 
among christians of the same, and of 
diflerent. denominations, is a moral 
defect, occasioned by no debility of 
mind, or obscurity of the bible, but 
by a state of committed feeling in its 
readers, which causes them to turn 
the eye from an obvious meaning, 
which will not edify them ¢ their 
way. As long as selfishness, ambi- 
tion, and self-will prevail, no power 
of argument will overcome the repel- 
lency of the heart, and produce unity 
of opinion. Too much attention has 
pot been paid by christians to argu- 
ment, but too little has been given to 
the heart, and to their allowed state 
of feeling one towards another. ‘The 
obligations of meekness and forbear- 
ance extend to christian communities 
as really as to individuals; and 
state of feeling, and manner of speak- 
ing, or mode of treatment indulged by 
one body of christians towards anoth- 
er, which would be indecorus, unchris- 
‘ian, Or unjust, between man and 
man, is no less so in the intercourse of 
public bodies of christians. ‘The 
laws of meekness extend to the aggre- 
gate, as really as to the particular indi- 
viduals. This truth, we fear, has 
not been sufficiently ‘understood ; if 
it has been understood, we are sure 
that it has been most sadly disregard- 
ed. We are not converts to the sense- 
less cant, that all denominations of 
christians being doubtless alike hon- 
est and sincere, are about as near 
the truth, and about as acceptable to 
God, one as another. At the same 
time, it gives us pleasure to perceive, 
that Ged in his providence, does not 
demand exact and entire truth, in or- 
der to the interposition of the saving 
efficacy of his Spirit, but that he does 
in mercy condescend to work by in- 
struments of great relative imperfec- 
tion, and by truths mingled with much 
errour; thouch we think we pe rceive 
distinc! ly the boundaries of divine 
truth, beyond which, ordinarily, if ev- 
er, the Holy Spirit does not go, and 
beyond which the name of christian 
ought notto go. But with respect to 
those denominations ef christians. 
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whose instrumentality God employs 
to save men by the power of his Spir- 
it, we believe in theirdestined ap- 
proximation, and we hail the day 
which will constitute them one. But 
instead of expecting that some one 
denomination will be selected as a 
pattern to which all must be confor- 
med, we expect that each denomina- 
tion, drawn by love, will come to the 
sanctified alliance, casting away ma- 
uverrours and defects, and receiving 
each trom the other, insome respects, 
instruction aud amendment. ‘The er- 
rours and defects of all abandoned. 
and the good things of all brought to- 
gether in one vast assembly, in which 

the wisdom trom above shall preside. 
the bible will become plain, and all 
being of one heart, wil! become to all 
important purposes, of one way to 
serve the Lord. Put as long as dil- 
ferent sections of the same denomina- 
tion, as well as different denomina- 
tions, are set for their own way, and 


ready to contend for ‘every pin of 


their own tabernacle,’ with the wrath 
of man mingling in the controversy, 
there can be no ‘een thing as the uni- 


versal edification of the body of 


Christ. The king, with 10,000 men, 
may as well go out to meet the king 
that comes against him with 20 000, 
as christians vanquish by  argu- 
ment each others errours, when forti- 
fied by selfishuess, and passion, and 
pride. ‘Lo the question, then, how 
shall christians become one, the an- 
swer is, by removing the blindness of 
the heart, aud by giving undivided 
empire to that charity which is the 
bond of perfectness. This experi- 
ment has never been thoroughly tri- 
ed. since christians began to divide 
and differ. Aroument, and bitter 
words, and the arm of law have been 
employed to drive them into one en- 
closure, but full proof has never been 
made of what the meekness and gen 
tleness of Chvist will accomplish. Ig 
conducting the experiment, we wish 
again, to enter our protest against the 
comprehensive mode of stopping con 
troversy, by conceding the unimpor- 
tance of truth: which would he tike 
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stopping the contentious of the covet- 
ous about gold and silver by turning 
the precious metals into dross. Nor 
would we, as some others have done, 
advise to the holding fast the gold and 
silver only, and consenting to treat 


the brass, iron and carved work, as of 


little consequence; for, as we have 
shown before, small errours may pre- 
vent the efficacy of fundamental doc- 
irines. Let christians then contend 
earnestly for the truths they believe, 
both great and small; but while they 
doit, keep the heart with ail dili- 
gence, laying aside all pride and self- 
will and wrath. Arguments, con- 
ducted in this manner by christians 
of different opinions, will reflect heht, 
detect mistakes, and produce an ap- 
proximation,which will at length bring 
them together ; not to desecrate the 
temple of God, leaving only naked 
foundations, posts and pillars, but to 
restore its ornaments, while they offer 
on the altar, kindled by the fire of 
love, the wood, hay and stubble: 
while not the gold and silver alone 
are spared, but all the vessels of 
brass, and iron, and all the pomegran- 
ates, and olives, and sacred utensils, 
Yen of which one party, and some 

which another, had banished from 
th altar of God. 

The other important subjects, de- 
manding the attention of the General 
Assembly, as a means ef edification, 
are the literary qualifications of the 
clergy, and the superintendence of the 
interests of science and general jitera- 
ture. As these may be made subser- 
vient to religion, we give the language 
of the preacher entire. 


But our duty as respects the genera als 

ject before us, is not limited to our eo: vet 
uance in this place. It weu'd 
worth wiile for us to come hither from re 
mote places, and at great expense iv the 
church, if this were ali. We are scattered 
over an immense extent oi country. A: 
although the Presbyterian eh i Jae is now 
iarge, and grow Ii! Y, all know tuat the num- 
bers of our ministers bear a ver eink nro 
portion to the population, on which we 
might esert an intuen Of course our 
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personal influence as a body ot wen is 
comparatively small. 
and oncht 
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exertions to remedy this evil. From the 
nature of the case however the process ix - 
slow; and the people whom we tight 
edify, and ought to edify, are in the mean 
time exposed to many sinister and disast.’ 
rous designs. It does seem to me then, 
that while convened in General As ssembly, 
we ought to improve the opportunity af- 
forded of bringing the talents and intelli. 
gence of the gifted geniuses and learned 
men among us, to bear on all our mem- 
bers, and exert a continual influence op 
society. Certainly, we are not doing alt 
that it beeomes such a body of men to do 
fur the promotion of sound learning in 
connection with true religion, and in sub- 
serviency to her interests. Literature, ac- 
cording to the direction which it receives 
and the influence under which it operates, 
iseither an efficient enemy or a usefut 
auxiliary to religion. ‘This seems. to have 
been always admitted in the Presbyterian, 
chureh, and our predecessors made noble 
eVorts for the time in founding and sup- 
porting institutions of learning. Their es- 
ertions and sacrifices may on comparisor 

vith ours well put us (o shame. We have 
not carried out their plans. 

Fora long time we have been, and even 
iow we are in agreat degree dependent 
on Europe tor works on Theology as wel! 
as oli almost every branch of human sci 
ence. But, if the indications of the times 
are not mistaken, a change is beginning to 
take place; and we may look for an an- 
uual increase of American literature. It 
will not be for the credit of the church, ii 
other professions outstrip us, in this race of 
improvement. But more than mere repu- 
tation is at stake. Philosophy, History, 
_ Poetry, must be made to feel the influ 

nees and subserve the interests of evan- 
celical truth, or they will be placed in di 
rect hostility toit. Already, owing to the 
little interest that tle clergy take in these 
important matters, they begin to assume 
the cclouring and receive the impress of 
infidelity. Nature, w hich when well in 
terpreted, bears her testimony in favour 0 
eb ‘istianity, suffers violence and is com- 
pelied to speak agaiust it. The same re- 
mark may be applied to History and C bro 
nology. Butin the mean time what are 
we d There are a few schools undei 
the Gite clio! a of religion; but what are 
Their in- 
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they in such @ country as ours ? 

fluenc: sis salutary, but limited. Besides, 
nmone a reading people, books are instru 
iments of greater power than schools.— 


The character of our literature then de 
serious altention. 
-erves particular consideration 
ve is a set of men (and they possess 
creat { rac ilifies fur carrying on their purpo- 
ses) who are making vigorous efforts to 
give to the w Rervny literature of the country 
a direction in favour of what we do cou- 
Sg sg believe to be fatal error. Thes 
have the sagacity te perceive that the A- 
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mericans ate likely to beeomea great lit- 
erary peoples and asthe tree of science is 
just shooting up, it is their effort and their 
aim to bend it to their own. purpose.— 
Rich in their resources, fully united in 
their schemes and of course possessing the 
energy of co-operation, steady in their de- 
siens, they press forward, and hope for 
complete success. They expect to occu- 
py the seats of learning, and direct the in- 
fluence of literature. And now they are 
almost continually throwing into circula- 
tion something calculated to farther their 
plans, to give the hue and tone to public 
sentiment, that they wish. The Presbyie- 
rian church seems to be strangely indiffer- 
ent to this important matter. We are ei- 
ther contending one with another on sub- 
ordinate affairs, or are occupied with per- 
sonal and private concerns, and care for 
none ot these things. 

I repeat, then, it does seem to me, 
that one of our most important duties, 
in the present posture of affairs, is to seize 
the opportunity afforded by the General 
Assembly, toform such a combination of 
the talents and learning and piety of the 
Presbyterian church, as will bring them to 
bear continually, and with all their weight, 
onthe great body of the people, and thus 
promote their edification. The interests 
ef evangelical truth, the interests of the 
church and the country require this of us. 

But an undertaking of this kind ought 
to be engaged in and conducted on truly 
fiberal and comprehensive views; it ought 
to rise above all party feelings ; above the 
minute differences that prevail among e- 
vangelical mea ; it ought to discard the 
metaphysical subtilties and impalpable 
distinctions of system-making, and sup- 
port the common doctrines of Christianity, 
that were handed down by the aposties, 
and revived at the Reformation. At the 
fame time, it ought so to attend to the pro- 
gress of scienee, and the prevalent litera- 
ture of the age, as to make it interesting 
to men of letters. A work like this is most 
urgently demanded by tke times. The 
vital principles of Christianty were, per- 
haps, never exposed to greater danger 
in this country, than they are at pre- 
seat. The very circumstance thet rell- 
gion is becoming tashiouable is one that 
may alarm us. We have in this coun- 
try nothing to bind men to the support « 
sound orthodox divinity. bui a feeling tha 
this system of truth is necessary for the 
peace and salvation of asinper. Socini 
anism” is the religion exactiy suited toa 


** Sociniunion is used not to designate 
those who adopt the peculiar sentimButs 
of Socinus, but as a generic term, includ- 
ing all who deny the divinity of our bles- 
sed Lord and Saviour, the doctrine of a- 
touement, the depravily of human naiure, 
and the necessity of regeneration and sanc- 
“heation be the Holy Spirit.” 
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man, who wishes to escape the odium of 
infidelity, and yet maintain the pride of 
his understanding, and indulge his favour- 
ite inclinations. It will find friends on 


every side. Its acute and industrious ad- - 


vocates perceive where their advantage 
lies, and they will make the most of it.— 
The pestilence will spread like wild-fire — 
At our own doors, and by our own fire- 
sides, we shall have to maintain the con- 
test with this most formidable enemy of 
‘tbe faith once delivered to the saints.” — 
Considering the great extent of country 
and its population committed to our eare, 
and the smallness of our numbers, it is 
impossible for us to render personal ser- 
vice every where. It is our duty. then, to 
embody our best thoughts and best feel- 
ings, and present them to all who can and 
will read, through our country; to address 
our fellow-citizens not merely in evanes- 
cent words, but permanent writings. By 
zeal, talents, and industry combined, we 
may thus exert a continual influence, may 
give to ourselves a sort of pluri-presence, 
that in a considerable degree may compen- 
sate for the paucity of our numbers, and 
the limited extent of our personal exertions. 
Are these pians visionary ? Why should 
they be thought so’? Are we as a bod 
incapable of enlightening the public mind, 
and giving direction to the public taste ? 
Then certainly we ought, with increasing 
zeal, to follow the things whereby one 
may edify another. Is the situation of our 
country thonght to be such, that schemes 
like these cannot be executed? ‘he en- 
ergy of Sociniaunism will show us the con- 
trary. Are we so divided, so intent om 
local interests, and personal schemes, that 
we cannot be brought to co-opereie with 
sufficient zeal and ner 
our Jerusalein is in iis present condition, 
like the ancient city, within which were 
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It is pecessary thal something should be 
done. As farastheinfluence of the cler- 


gy is separated froin the general literature 
of the conntry, ond it fats into other 
bunds, infiideitty, in some farm or other, is 
alinvst sere to prevail; it will be broad 
Opeu unblusiun 4 Veism ; or it will try to 
wear tbe garb, and assume tbe port and 
bearing. of Christianity ; it willbe insiau- 
ating and sly ; telk mach of moderation, 
while violence it. in its heart; and of libe- 
ral views, while all ifs feelings are sectHri- 
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an; and of the pure morality of the gospel, 
while Wisa-very freeliver ;—and it will 
misname_itse}f Unitarianism. In some 
form infidelity will prevail. Aware of this, 
we ought to go forth in all the strength 
with which God has endowed us, and all 
the. zeal of which we are eapable, and 
seize on every point which will give us any 
advantage in the conflict that we have to 
sustain.—pp. 160—20. 


On the subject of science and gen- 
eral literature in the sacred order, we 
shall be able to say but little of the 
much that might be said; and what 
we might desire to say is now the 
less necessary, and the less difficult, 
from the consideration that all de- 
nominations of christians, are by the 
establishment of academies, colleges, 
and theological seminaries, beginning 
io afford practical evidence of a har- 
monious opinion on that subject. 

The question is not whether indi- 
viduals of uncommon talents may 
aot, without the discipline of science 
and the aids of general literature, 
force their way to eminence and use- 
fulness, but whether the clergy of the 
respective denominations of  chris- 
tians, will not as a body, exert a far 
greater and happier influence by 
means of science and learning com- 
bined with piety, than could possibly 
be accomplished by the mere strength 
of piety and talents alone. The 
statement of the question would seem 
to shed light enough on the subject 
‘o supersede discussion. It is a law 
vf our nature, that action bodily and 
mental, is alike indispensable to put 
im requisition the capacities of man. 
‘The mind without discipline can no 
more put forth its entire strength, than 
ihe body without action,—can no 
more attain its highest skill without 
study, than the artist can attain per- 
fection in manual labour without prac- 
tice,—-can no more, without science 
and general literature, accomplish 
what lies within the limits of its suf- 
ficiency, than artisans well instruct- 
ed, can carry on their respective 
trades without the aid of instru- 
nents. 

The opinions of men are divided 
on this subject. One class supposes 
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that the sovereigu eflicacy of the 
Spirit, renders science and general 
literature superfluous ; another class 
supposes that science and literature 
are sufficient to the prosperity of the 
church without the special interposi- 
tion of the Holy Ghost. These are 
the extremes of the opinions which; 
are entertained, and they both result 
from partial views of a great subject. 
It is true that the excellency of the 
power in saving men is of God ; that 
God giveth tbe increase after Paul 
has planted and Apollos watered, 
and hath mercy on whom he will,— 
But it is to be remembered, that the 
exercise of his saving power Is asso- 
ciated with means as really as is his 
agency in the natural world,—eans 
with which if he ever dispenses, it ts 
never with such frequency as to con- 
stitute a law of divine action, of 
break the force of his ordinary mode 
of operation. He saves by instruc- 
tion and by truth, as uniformly as he 
gives harvests, by seed and_ cultiva- 
tion. 

At the same time, to comprehend 
the subject it is necessary to consider 
that the means by which God carries 
into effect his designs of saving men 
are general and particular, remote 
and immediate ; and that in the prov- 
idence of God, the church is most 
prosperous where the remote and im- 
mediate causes exert, at the same 
time, their best and harmonious in- 
fluence. 

Under the head of remote or prepar- 
atory causes,we would include all those 
circumstances which are favourable 
to the propagation and preservation 
of religion ;—such as result from Civ- 
ilization, from the structure and fa- 
vourable dispositions of governments, 
from schools among the common peo- 
ple, from colleges, and science and 
general literature, from the concur- 
rence of the civil with religious influ- 
enc@in restraining men from crimes 
and maintaining a pure and vigorous 
morality, and from the prevalence of 
religious institutions, so common and 
energetic as to control the public sen- 
timeut, form the standard ef morals, 
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keep alive a vigorous conscience, and 
keep back the floods of licentious- 
ness. Such a state of society in its 
best estate will not convert men, but 
it would be to deny the evidence of 
facts, to say that it. 1s not preeminent- 
ly favourable to religion; which in 
other words is to say, that where the 
general and remote causes of saving 
men exist in alliance with the more 
immediate causes, there the sovereign 
agency of the Spirit is ina special 
manner to be expected. Nothing ts 
more certain, than that the external 
state of the world, of science, and of 
government, has always had an influ- 
ence on i's religious state. The fall 
of the Roman Empire, and the con- 
sequent extinction of science among 
the higher orders of society, and of 
common information among the peo- 
ple, produced an intellectual eclipse 
of the world, during which Popery 
and Mohammedanism arose and es- 
tablished their empire over the East 
and the West; an empire which nev- 
er could have been reared in the face 
of day, and the approaching over- 
throw of which is announced by the 
return of intellectual light as the har- 
binger of revelation and of the Holy 
Ghost. 

Let it not be forgotten then, that 
though science and literature among 
the clergy of a nation, do not convert 
men to God, they include a vast 
amount of preparatory influence. If 
they do not produce revivals, they 
bring individuals, families, societies, 
and nations, into circumstances which, 
according to the analogy of divine 
operation, prepare the way for them, 
and without which they are not, with 
the same frequency and beneficial ef- 
fect, to be expected. It becomes 
therefore, as proper and as necessary 
to attend to the remote as to the im- 
mediate instrumental causes of revi- 
vals of religion, and the providence 
of God as well as his word, justifies 
a deliberate attention to the work of 
preparation for revivals, as the same 
word and providence do to the pre- 


liminary preparations of the wilder- 
ness to bear a harvest 


Piety in alliance with a cultivated 
intellect in the clergy, 1s required to 
afford to the higher orders of society 
the means of grace, with the same 
relative adaptation to their spiritual 
good, which they possess in their or- 
dinary mode of exhibition to the mass 
of men. Pride, intellectual sufficien- 
cy, and fastidious feeling, render the 
approaches to this class of men more 
difficult, and enhance the importance, 
so far as style and manner are con- 
cerned, of avoiding vulgarity and the 
offences of false taste, and of bringing 
to the assault the conciliating influ- 
ence of acceptable words, with all 
the unbroken force of right words; 
for although the soundest arguments, 
the most pertect style, and powerful 
eloquence, will never coavert men, 
they may render that desirable event 
highly probable, which ignorance and 
vulgarity might render almost hope- 
less. And when we remember that 
every subject expands as the atten- 
tion is concentrated upon it, ts it won- 
dertul that politicians and philoso- 
phers, who never behold religion but 
at a distance, and ina mean dress, 
should feel as if it was a contracted 
and despicable thing? ‘To supersede 
such unworthy conceptions by just 
views, what means can be more hap- 
py and efficacious than the society of 
pious and learned ministers, who are 
able to go with them in all the walks 
of learned lore, and stil! to lay open 
to their astonished view a more sub- 
lime as well as a more excellent way. 
Nor is the confidence inspired, and the 
friendship created between the minis- 
ters of Jesus, and that class of the 
community which must always have 
influence and power to aid or annoy 
the cause of Christ, to be despised. 
Such is the repellency of a depraved 
heart to truth, and such the annoy- 
ance of a bold, plain, pungent appli- 
cation of it, that the preacher needs a 
strong bold on the understanding, the 
taste, the conscience, and the heart 
of his hearers; and familiar inter- 
course may prepare the way for a 
candid, patient, saving hearing ot 
truth, which else might prove an of 
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fence and a savour of death. It is 
here however to be guarded against, 
that the conversion do not take 
place on the wrong side, and the min- 
ister be drawn ayay by the fascina- 
tions of literature, instead of making 
these the means under God, of bring- 
ing learned men to Christ. 

Should the thought occur here, that 
hot many great, not many mighty, 
not many noble are called, the answer 
is, that the great things which have 
been done for the church of God 
hitherto, have been done extensively 
by great men, and that the great 
things yet to be accomplished, will 
more than ever be accomplished by 
their sanctified instrumentality. In- 
tellect and knowledge are power, and 
when God has sufficiently proved to 
great men that he can maintain his 


cause without them, and in spite of 


them, he will afterwards condescend 
to maintain it by them. 

It is pertinent here to observe, that 
the uniting of piety and general lite- 
rature, in the clergy of a nation 15 the 
only means of rendering the great 
influence which they cannot fail to 
exert both safe and salutary. 

A clergy who are a constituent 
part of the government as in Lng- 
Jand, and who are supported by gov- 
ernment, are liable to be corrupted 
by wealth, to become secularized by 
the civil alliance, and being tndepen- 
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‘Noy. 
country have the higher orders of s9- 
ciety risen in scientific attainments 
above the clergy, without producing 
among them infidelity and contempt 
of religion on the one hand, and ig. 
norance and superstition on the other. 
Great as the odium may be which js 
cast by the unthinking and the pro- 
fane upon an intelligent and pious 
people for their thraldom to the cler- 
gy, whose influence over them is the 
influence of intellect upon intellect, 
and of piety and virtue, upon piety 
and virtue; the fact will remain 
that such communities are the only 
ones in this wide world, which are 
not most miserably priest ridden. 
Religion in some form will exist, and 
the clergy will have influence; but it 
will be the influence of seperstirion 
or of intellect, of ambition and prof- 
higacy or of piety and virtue, as the 
clergy by their piety and learning 
are qualified or not for their sta 
tions. 

It is precisely this kind of im- 
fiuence, as we think, that the well in- 
formed clergy of this nation have ex- 
erted upon Society, Upon them toa 
great extent has devolved from the 
beginning the superintendence — of 
schools, academies and colleges. A 
great proportion of those who move 
in the highest spheres of learning and 
influence, received the first rudiments 
in the families of clergymen, and con- 
summated their studies under the gui- 


dent of the people, and dependent on 
the government, they are exposed Le 
become the tools of ambition, rather 
than the humble, diligent ambassa- 
dors of Jesus Christ. On the contra- 


"tects 


dance of men who adorned the sacer- 
dotal character at the head of the lit- 
erary institutions in our land. The 
clergy and the civilians of our coun- 
try have been classmates, in our col- 
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ry, where a clergy are illiterate and 
poor, and secularized by their week- 
ly labour for a piece of bread, tlie 
body of the people will be still more 
ignorant than their illiterate teachers, 
and will soon come under the bond- 
age of superstition. It is the influ- 
ence ofa clergy enlightened and pious, 
dependent npon the people for their 
support, who in return are by the 
blessing of God rendered intelligent 
and virtuous, which can become great 
and at the same time safe to the vir- 
tue and liberties of a nation. Tn no 


leges, and have heard from the same 
lips, the dictates of science and -the 
words of eternal Jile. Nor is there, 
do we apprehend at the present mo- 
ment any relative deficiency of sci- 
ence and general literature among thie 
clergy compared with the higher or- 
ders of society. Every year howeve! 
as the literature of our country pro- 
gresses, must the relative literary 
qualifications of the sacred order in- 
crease; or the literature of our coun- 
try will indeed fall into hands which 
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will give it-a direction against what 
we believe to be the truth, and in fa- 
your of what we do conscientiously 
believe to be fatal errour. 
even now such an attempt is begin- 
ning to be made, this surely is not the 
time to cry peace, and relax exertion, 
but rather to double our diligence to 
prepare men for the holy controversy, 
whe shall be as distinguished for tal- 
ents and eloquence, and general lite- 
rature, as ey are by the fervour of 
their piety and the soundness of their 
faith: so thatif here tco we are des- 
tined to have our Priestleys and our 
Belshams to assail the faith, we may 
have our ilorsleys avd Magees to de- 
fend it, as we have had in other 
days our Lidwardses, Bellamys and 
Dwights. 

To be thoroughly furnished how- 
ever we do think it greatly to be de- 
sired that we should possess some men 
of first rate talents and of morelearned 
le:sure than falls to the lot of any pas- 
ter, or president, or professor, envi- 
roned with daily professional duties ; 
men whose simple profession it shall 
be to study, and who dividing the 
field, and attending each to his own 
department, shall be prepared at 
short notice, to meet and overthrow 
the enemy on whatever portion of the 
sacred territory he shall presume to 
tread. . 

‘Phese veterans in science and the- 
ology, we would not have however to 
stand alone, but would sustain them 
in the conflict, by the great body of 
the clergy, trained from early lite to 
study, conversant with general litera- 
ture, and rooted and grounded in tie 
faith. We insist ‘on this early and 
ample preparation, because the active 
duties of their warfare are such as 
preclude, utterly, these attainments if 
they are not made before the contest 
commeuces. In this manner a_ vic- 
dorious defence of the faith may be 
made at every point however sudden- 
ly or powerfully invaded. 

lwithis place we would corroborate 


if possible the forcible and just senti-— 


ments of the preacher, with respect 
to the importance as wellas the char- 
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acter of a réligious perio.lical work, 
rising above local prejudices, party 
feelings and the difierences which pre- 
vail among evangelical men, discard- 
ing mere metaphysical subtilties and 
impalpable distinctfons of system ma- 
king, and supporting the common 
doctrines of christianity, that were 
banded down by the Apostles and 
revived at the reformation; a work 
so written as to gratify the taste, so 
imbued with general literature as to 
attract the attention of wise and good 
men, and so able, judicious and cath- 
olic in the defence of the faith, as to fur- 
nish both entertainment and instruc- 
tion to the ministers of Jesus ; whose 
pure minds may be stirred up, whose 
talents in writing may be advanta- 
geously called forth and improved, 
whose reflections, research and learn- 
ing, May with great personal and 
public benefit, be concentrated, and 
whose varying views of truth may by 
kind statements, explanations and ar- 
gumeuts, be brouglit to pour a concen- 
trated light upon all the great articles 
of our faith. soxperience however has 
already taught us that it is easier to 
describe than to execute the work 
which the welfare of the church de- 
mands, and easier even to execute 
the work than to obtain for it an ade- 
quate patronage. ‘There is an inhe- 
rent difficulty on the subject. The 
attempt has been made more than 
ouce, to unite the edification of com- 


moi christians with that of men of 


taste and general information, in a pe- 
riodical work to be sustained by the 
patronage of both. We are almost 
persuaded that the thing cannot be 
done. The interest in religious in- 
telligence is such, and such a copious 
stream of glad tidings is pouring in 
upon us every week, through the me- 
dium of religions newspapers, that 
doctrinal discussions have become te 
common christians relatively unin- 
teresting and irksome, while the 
religious intelligence communicated 
monthly and in a scanty measure, sat- 
isfies not the impatient desire awa- 
kened by the copious weekly income. 
In this state of things. If seems te us 
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there is but one course to take,—and 
that is, to frame the work with more 
particular reference to the edification 
of that portion of the community 
which will appreciate both its reli- 
gious and literary merits. ‘This class 
is the fountain of huc.an opinion, and 
if from this the streams flow full and 
pure, common cliristians will be pro- 
tected and instructed of course. But 
to secure an adequate patronage from 
this class of the community, a gen- 
eral understanding is necessary of the 
dangers and exigences of the church, 
and a general co-operation of evan- 
gelical men throughout the nation.— 
No limited section of our country can 
produce and patronise such a work 
asthe church of Christ now needs. 
‘The variety of opinion among evan- 
gelical men in the United States, is 
not so great but that the interests of 
every section of the church may be 
promoted by one periodical work: 

and if none are exclusively gratified 
all may perhaps be more highly ben- 
efited, than if their own taste or judg- 
ment had been exclusively consulted. 

Theology would in this manner be 
studied to greater advantage. and the 
result could not fail to be great and 
good. ‘The views of geod men, tem- 
perately exhibited in “such a work, 

would constitute a kind of Gene ral 
Assembly of the church, blessed with 
leisure, unagitated by strong feelings, 

and having opportunity, with maturi- 
ty of judgment to take things by the 
right end instead of the wrong, and to 
discuss them ina mauuer so hind aid 
clear as shailenlighten * and not bafile 
men of weak minds and ou apprehen- 
sions.” We know nota Gealieratum ia 
thechurch so greatas a national, evan- 
gelical work of the Sacais character ; 
or which being established would pro- 
duce a more benicn efiect. Wheth- 
er the justness of our thoughts ia tela. 
tion to scholarships, and a national, 
evangelical repository for the defence 


of the faith wiil ever be tested by ex- 
perience we know not. but thet tre 
church js destived to feel the foil 
force of a perverted literature i. +} 

assault which is meditated, and wis 
is even now begua, we have net a 


doubt; and should all the sentinels of 
the church sleep on their posts, or de- 
cline a co-operation for common. de- 
fence, we shall regard such conduct 
as au instance of infatuation fearfully 
indicative of the judgments of God. 
Tbe enemy with every weapon ol 
anuovance willcome upon the church- 
es, aud tind them scattered, unarmed, 
and unprepared for the contest.—— 
Whether the work which we conducs 
shall so conmmeiud itself to the can- 
dour and coufidence of christians, as 
to become the nucleus Gf a national, 
evangelical work, sustained by cou- 
tributions and patronage afar and nea 
we cannot decide, nor are we solicti- 
ous, provided any where such an one 
can be established uncer better aus- 
pices. As we are how circumstai- 
ced, and uutila more able organ of 
instruction and defence shall be rais- 
ed up for the churches, we shall ene 
deavour to deserve their confidence, 
and hope to receive their patronage. 
But afier all we have said upon 
the importance of unitiag science and 
general literature with piety, in the 
sacred order, let it not be supposed 
fora moment, that we place our chief 
reliance on the talents and learning 
of the clergy, and on a victorious de- 
fence of the out-works of christianity. 
Of what avail are fortifications, and 
armies, aud munitions of war, to de- 
fend a country, if the husbandmen 
and artisans are negligent of labour ¢ 
It demands, indeed, great expense and 
toil, to protect the ci vil rights of men, 
bat how much more to provide their 
daily bread. So it is in the spiritua! 
kingdom of Jesus Christ. The body 
of the clergy must be lahoviqus.+ 
‘The two sermous a week, the occa- 
sional lectures, the caaitaal visits, 
the catechetical instruction, the meet- 
ings for conference and prayer; ail 
these include an amount of labour 
egual to the strength of maa, and in 
the faithful performance ot them are 
fonnd what may be regarded as the 
rove Iminedtate causes of salvation. 
‘he defence of the eut-works will be 
in vain. He these more inimediate in- 
strumental causes of revivals of rei 
pion, do not exist; and even then th: 
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labour will be in vain, if pastors and 
churches having done all, feel not that 
they are unprofitable servants, feel 
not that they are heipless and depen- 
dant upon God, and do not with per- 
severing and bumble importunity pray 
for the special influence of the Holy 
Spirit. 

And here we are prepared to say, 
so extensive is the field, and so press- 
ing the demand for labourers, that 
men of good native talents, of ardent 
piety, and who are apt to teach, ma 
to some extent be safely admitted to 
take a part in this work, who have 
come to the field by a shorter course 
than that which has been recommmend- 
ed. The exceptions should not be 
so frequent as to set aside the general 
rule. But there are men of vigorous 
minds, and of ardent piety, whose 
ave or circumstances forbid a regular 
course of study and mental discipline, 
who still may be qualified to preach 
the gospel with great and good efiect 


and there are places too, which, if 


not instructed by men of somewhat 
inferiour qualifications, in respect to 
learning, will either have no instruc- 
tion, or that which is far less for their 
edification. While therefore we ad- 
vocate the importance of a learned 
ministry, and would raise the stand- 
ard of mental culture and literary ac- 
quisition, as our nation progresses in 
these respects, we would still thrust 
into the vacant vineyard some of in- 
feriour qualifications, who may go 
forth bearing precious seed, and come 
again rejoicing, bringing sheaves with 
them. 

With respect to what our author 
has said in reference to unitarianism, 
we are aware, that to some the alarm 
sounded may seem to be premature, 
and much beyond the reality of the 
danger. We are ready to confess, 
that if the prevalence of that | heresy 
in our land had nothing to favour it, 
but the depravity of the heart, the 
progress of voluptuousness, and the 
iumbers and talents now embarked 
in the propagating scheme; or if the 
chief advantage consisted in argu- 
ment, or popular oratory, or that ubi- 


quity of presence and action, which 
seems to be characteristic of some de- 
nominations of christians, we should 
experience not the least solicitude.— 
Unitavianism has never, we believe, 
been the popular religion of any 


country, by the ordinary means oi 


sectarian propagandism. It has re- 
lied rather upob stratagem and dupli- 


city, upon wealth and the favour of 


the great, and always, when able to 
avail itself of iis aid, upon the civil 
arm. It has prospered, not so much 
by planting as by subverting church- 
es; not so much by laying founda- 
tions anew, as by building on those 
laid by other hands: not by rearing 
colleges of its own, but by laying sac- 
rilegious hands on chartered institu- 
tions, and funds dedicated to Christ 
and the church; nor, so far as the 
features of this heresy are to be seen, 
and its heart is disclosed by action in 
our country, do we perceive any cause 
to conclude that the progress of sci- 
ence, and a better knowledge of the 
rights of conscience, have altered its 
character, or will change its conduct 
with reference to the truth, or the 
rights of those who espouse it. It is 


according to its own annunciation of 
itself, the anfisectarian sect, which, 


whether philology or experience in- 
terpret, would seem to mean the ene- 
my to religion in every form, or the 
sect opposed to every othersect. We 
think therefore that no quarter is to 
he expected or experienced by the 
churches in this wartare; that whatev- 
er unitarlanisin can do to annoy them, 
and extend itself, it will de, and by 
such meaus as ithas never failed ta 
employ whenever it has had them in 
its power. 

Nor is it, conside ring its stolen 
march, and the wealth it has sacrile- 
giously amassed, an enemy to be des- 
pised. ‘Take away from it indeed 
one college, and like Sampson shorn 
of his locks, it may go out as at other 
times and shake itself quite harmless 
ly in any part of the land. Buta lit- 
erary institution, one of the noblest 
which faith and prayer have founded 
in our land. denying the intention. 
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While it accomplishes the event, of 
proselyting to unitarianism the youth 
of our country, who are destined to 
nove in the highest spheres of influ- 
ence, and preparing them all over the 
Hation to act in concert or alone as 
the cause of heresy may require, is 
an engine of tremendous efficacy.— 
And vet we fee] not and would not 
propagate either panic or desponden- 
cy; but it would be madness for the 
ministers of Christ and the churches 

sleep over such dangers, or des- 
pise such powerful means for the 
propagation of errour. ‘To know 
and appreciate the danger will be, 
we believe, in its consequences, to 
avert it. Weare not of the number 
therefore, who fear the giving to mni- 
tarianism a notoriety which it might 
uot otherwise possess; for its means 


and avowed purpose are such, that if 


we do vot make it known, it will 
make itself known at our altars and 
our firesides. But we fear not the 
result of discussion. We exult in the 
prospect of that earnest controversy 
for the faith which is coming on: and 
should our work be thought worthy 
to live, we hope through every vicis- 
situde, to be found at our post, wield- 
ing not indeed the weapons which 
are carnal, but those which are spiri- 
tual and mighty through God. We 
are cheered with the belief, however 
dark the prospect may now be in 
some parts of the church, that the 
pravers of other days are coming into 
God, and that 
the day of reiribution hasteas, when 
jraud witli be ! fraud, and violent 
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desecrated, whose worship has been 
refused, whose divinity has been de- 
nied, shall in majesty ride prosper- 
ously because of truth, receiving in 
his progress to universal empire the 
Thy throne, O God, Is 
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for ever and ever. and the ascrip- 
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tion of ‘ blessing and henour and glo. 
ry and power to him that sitteth up- 
on the throne, and to the Lamb for 
ever and ever.’ 

The discourse which we have now 
reviewed, and whose sentiments we 
have endeavoured to enforce, is dis- 
tinguished by a high tone af chris- 
tian feeling, such as it inculcates ; and 
we are persuaded that the heart of 
the author was deeply engaged in in- 
diting the good matter which he has 
inscribed on the pages of his sermon, 
with the pen of a ready writer. It 
indicates in the author what the 
church at this day pre-eminently 
needs, a comprehension of vision 
whic h perceives all the relations and 
exigences of the church, and a judg- 
ment which knows how to touch with 
discretion and power the springs ot 
action, and to anticipate throughout 
a broad circumference their compli- 
cated operation; which sees by what 
avenues the enemy may invade, and 
would conduct to the spot before hand 
the requisite, means of defence, in- 
stead of awaiting in false security a 
surprise at the seat of empire. It is 
a manual of the dangers and duties of 
the church, as they are indicated by 
the times in which we live. We 
have niade it a text-book, which we 
have by no means exhausted by our 
extended remarks. We have seldom 
ifever seen as much important mat- 
ter condensed within the limits of a 
siagie sermon, and we wish it were 
reprinted and extended over the en- 
tire nation. 

The style is such as we had rathe: 
employ to speak five words in, than 
io speak ten thousand words in a 
stvle which In some parts of om 
country is usurping the pulpit, anc 
sf tg at naught the simplicity of the 

gospel of Christ. It is energetic be- 
‘iicommunicates strong thonelis 

se terms which neither obscure them. 
nor divert che attention from them te 
their vehicle. It is a style which 
marches on and bears the reader on 
to the purpose of the writer, leaving 
hin nothing to say but how forcible 
are rigat words,—a style nor con- 
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structed by art merely, or designed 
for glitter and admiration, and whose 
effect will nut evaporate in exclama- 
tions of wonderful, beautiful, excel- 
ent, but in the conviction of the un- 
derstanding, and the impression of 
the heart of every good man who 
reads, which will lead him to say, 


Lord, what wilt thou have me to do. 
May God grant that our colleges and 
theological seminaries never give us 
a style inferiour to this, and that what- 
ever of improvement they give, it 
may be the improvement of which 


just such a style as this is capable. 





Diterarp and PHilosophical GYunteiligence. 


In press, and will soon be published 
by James Eastburn, New-York, ‘ Ya- 
moden, a Tale of the wars of King 
Philip, a poem in six cantos, by the 
late Rev. James Wallis Eastburn, M. 
4. and his friend.’ 


Charity Institution.—On the 9th of 
August, the corner stone of a Cnart- 
ry InstiruTron was laid at Amherst, 
Mass. The objects of this institution, 
aud the views of the Board are thus 
expressed : * Under the conviction that 
the education of pious young men of 
the first talents in community, Is the 
most sure method of relieving our 
brethren, by civilizing and evangeliz- 
ig the world, and that a classical in- 
stitution judiciously located, and rich- 
iy eadowed with a large and increas- 
ing charitable fund, in co-operation 
with theological seminaries, and edu- 
cation societies, will be the most eligi- 
ble mode of effecting it”?—" we have 
associated together for the express 
purpose of founding an institution on 
the genuine principles of charity and 


henevolence, for the instruction of 


youth in ald the branches of literature 
and science usually taught in our col- 
eges."—“ No nart of the fund can be 
applied to the expense of the building,” 
but through the liberal donations “of 
christians in the vicinity, rapid advan- 
ees are made in its construction. The 
tollowing gentlemen are overseers of 
the fund: Henry Gray, Esq. of Bos- 
fon; Gren. Salem Pown, Jon. of Charl- 
ton; Rev. Theophilus Packard, of 
Shi ip urné; inev. Thomas Snell, of 
North - Brook fel} ld ; htev Luther Shel- 
. of Easton; Rev. Luther Hum- 
phrey, of Pitt field: and H. Wright 
“frong, bse Amiberst. 


From the catalogue of the officers 


and students in Yale College, it ap- 
pears that there are 31 resident gradu- 
ates; 62 medical students, and 319 ac- 
ademical students: total 412. 

In Harvard University there are 35 
theological students ; 13 law students ; 
54 medical students, and 286 academ- 
ical students: total 386. 

The number of students in Brown 
ae is 148; and in Bowdoin 
College, 102. 


The inauguration of the Rev. Dr. 
Dana, as President of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, took place on the 25th ult. ‘The 
ceremony of inauguration was admin- 
istered’ by the Hon. Thomas W. 
‘Thompson, President of the Board. 
An address was delivered by Pres- 
ident Dana. ‘The Trustees have in- 
stituted prize deelamations tor the im- 
provement of the students in speak- 
Og. 
Measurement of the Meridian.—By 
an oider of the a. of Denmark, per- 
sons are engaged in) measuring an are 
of the meridian in Denmark and Hol- 
stein. The measurements are to be 


continued through the kingdom) of 


Hanover. For the purpose of exam- 
ining the vegetable productions of the 
kingdom of Hanover, a suitable person 


has been appointed with the title of 


Counsellor of Economy. 


Red Snow of Baffin’s Bay.—It ap- 
pears that this substaner, which excited 
considerable speculation, vegetates in 
water, but the new metter thus pro- 


duced is green. Excessive cold de- 


sirovs if, with the exception of the 
sepds, which when immersed in snow 
prodice new funel, generally of a red 
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Hayti.—The populatien of the two 
governments of Hayti is supposed to 
he 480,000 blacks ; 20,000 persons of 
colour, ‘and 1000 whites : total 501,000. 
Of this number, 261,000 were, before 
the late revolution, supposed to be in 
the republican party, and 240,000 in 
that of Christophe. +The revenues of 
both governments are estimated at 48,- 
000,000 franes, and the expenses at 
about 18,000,000, leaving a surplus of 
15,000,000 at the disposal of each gov- 
eroment” Each government could 
bring into the field about 25,000. 


Public Lands.—It appears from the 
National Intelligencer, that an interes- 
ting document was, during the present 
session, transmitted by the Secretary 
to the Senate, in pursuance of a reso- 
tution of that house at the last session, 
containing a body of information on 
the subject of the lands of the United 
States, purchased from the Indians ; 
the quantity sold ; for how much sold, 
&e. &e. The sums which have been 
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paid, and remain to be paid, under 
treaties made with the Indian tribes, to 
indemnify them for cessiuns of lands 
to the United States, is 2 542,976 dol- 
lars. The expeose of surveying the 
public lands, from 4th Mareh, 17389, to 
8ist December, 1819, has been $4,244. 
632. The whole quantity ofland which 
has been sold by the United States, as 
well before as since the opening of 
Land Offices, up to 30th Sept. 1819, is 
20. 138, 482 acres, and the amount for 
which it has been sold, is $45,098,696. 
Of this amount, $22,229,180 has heen 
paid, and 22,000,657 remained to be 
paid, at the close of Sept. 1819. The 
quantity of lands surveyed in the seve- 
ral Land Office districts, is 72,805,092 
acres, whereof 18,601,930 acres have 
been sold, leaving 54,203,162 aeres un- 
sold. The quantity surveyed for mili- 
tary bounty lands, 1s 12,315,360 acres. 
The whole quantity of land purchased 
from the Indians, by the various trea- 
ties and cessions, is estimated at 191, 
978,536 acres. 
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THEOLOGY. 

Evidences of the Divinity of Jesus 
Christ; with the testimony of cbris- 
sian and heathen writers, that he was 
called God, and worshipped as God in 
the first three centuries: by Frederick 
Deleho, M. D. Assistant Minister of St. 
Michael’s Charch, Charleston, S. C. 

An attempt to prove that John’s 
Beptism was not Gospel Baptism ; in 
answer to Dr. Baldwin’s Essay on the 
same subject: by Nathaviel Howe, 
A. M. Minister of Hopkinton, Mass. 

\ Plea for a miserable World ; con- 
saints 1. An Address, delivered at the 
laying of the corner stove of the buiid- 
ing erecting for the Charity Institu- 
Amherst, Mass. August 9th, 


tose?) 24) 


820, by Noah Webster, Esq. 2. A 
Sermon on the same occasion, by the 
Rev. Daniel A. Clark, Pastor of the 
first chureh and society in Amherst. 
3. A Brief Account of the origin of the 
Institution. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Caveat; or considerations against 
the admission of Missouri into the Un- 
ion.—New-Haven 

The American System of Practical 
Book-Keeping, adapted to the com- 
merce of the United States in its do- 
mestic and foreign relations : by James 
Bennett.— New- Wak. 

Precaution, a Novel, in two volumes. 
—New-York. 
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AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


tn addition to the speeches, deliver- 
ed at the anniversary of this society, 
already published, we now present our 


readers with that of Dr. Griffia, which 
has appeared in a pamphlet form.- 
This speech was made in support of a 
resolution, offered by the Hon. Mr. 
Sherman, to present the thanks of the 
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Spsiety to those Societies and individ- 
uals, who had made their pastors mem- 
bers for life of this Society : 

« Jn seconding the motion which has 
heen made by my honourable friend 
with so much eflect, permit me, Sir, to 
call your attention, and that of the 
members of this assembly, somewhat 
further to the object of cur present 
meelwg. 

it is impossible to suppress feelings 
which are excited by seeing so many 
persous distiuguishe d by thei ir station, 
cheir talents, aud their learning, uniting 
» this sublime attempt to dit use the 
sacred Seriptures. Lam one of those 
vho watched with tuterest the furma- 
‘joo ol this maguilieent lostitution, and 
ali the. preliminary steps which led to 
‘hat memorabie event. f heard the 
shout which confirmed the constitu. 
tion, —a MOMent not soon to be forgot- 
ten. And [ean traly say, that each 
returning anniversary pot oply sustains 
but increases the interest first excited 
it isnot an Institution whose power 
over the mind can be worn out with 
novelty , but as it holds its august 
march, it must awaken more and more 
the joy, the zeal, the admiration, of al! 
who are interested in the happiness of 
the world, or the glory of its Author. 
Was there nothing to excite our joy on 
this occasion but that union which is 
formed between brethren of diferent 
names, it would be a sceve to awaken 
the finest feelings of the soul; a union, 
which, while it leaves to every man the 
undisturbed possession of his own opin- 
ions, tends to cherish the best affec- 
tions of the heart, and to destroy the 
very worst that ever associated them- 
selves with religion—I mean a proud 
and selfish bigotry. In this matter both 
ve and our fathers have creatly erred. 
We never knew, till the : age of Bible 
Societies revealed it, how much of 
selfishness lay coneealed under that 
party spirit which had been baptized 
by the name of zeal forthe truth. It 
appeared in the mask of an angel of 
light, but it had ademon’s heart. It 
caught men on that side where they 
had the least suspicion of wrong, but 
under a sanctimonious front it covered 
the most  Coneenete ‘d and ignoble pas- 
sluns of fallen nature. [hail this 
dawn ols more entightened and expand- 
ed vie Ws; andifonthis side of heaven 
[ would seek fora ban: quet of the soul, 

tt should be in that brotherly love which 
(his scene presents 


Sir, I congratulate you that we are 
suffered to live in such a day as this. 
A glory has been reserved for these 
times greater than that of the Augus- 
tau age. I speak not of the march of 
civil liberty ; [speak not of the pro- 
digious javentions which distinguish 
the period ; [ allude not to the great 
advances made in those physieal sciea- 
ces Which subserve the usefal arts: I 
mean the lar greater glory of those 
splendid plans of benevolence which 
inark the present age 3 I mean espe- 
cially the glory of the age concerned 
ia giving the Bible to the world. This 
is the sublimestef all charities. If we 
regard only its bearlug oa the order of 
suciely, lu What Way can we so largely 
cootvibute to the temporal comfort of 
mankind ? ‘Take the map of the world, 
and encircle with your peneil those 
countries where Woman is not a prison- 
er ora slave, where life and property 
are secured by any thing like a well 
regulated police, where civilized man- 
pers have obtained, and general sci- 
ence has burst the fetiers of the mind ; 
and you will enclose precisely those 


regions on which the rays of revelation 


shine. The boundary of light ts the 
pale of Christendom. In sending forth 
the Bible, you open the fluod-g ates of 
every thing that can bless mankind, 
and not only pour a mighty river 
through the arid des “si but by tea 
thousand courses lead out a streamlct 
to water every piant. Speak you of 
griefs ? itis soothing the troubled heart 
with the only consetauen which sor- 
row knows. Speak you of maladies 7 
it Is extending the oaly medicine to 
the great jazar honse of the world.— 
Speak you of the deathless soul? it is 
changing the east of millions from 
an ates ‘al oprison fo an immortal 
throne. his is the eause which in- 
volves ali ‘he bappiness and hopes of 
men. It invelves the great inferest ol 
Infinite wisdom aiid benevolence. It is 
the cause of the uuiverse. The happi- 
ness of all worlds if staked on those 
vast exhibitions of God that «re made 
inthe plan of rece mptit mn. which the 
grospel reveals. Spread that gospel be- 
fore every eye, if you cial fill the 
earth widh the ratty) ry of God. Inevery 
point of view, this is the greatest and 
most momeutous Cause that ever en- 


caged the attention of men or angels. 
The Bible Societies which ennoble the 
present age, breathe the very spirit of 
the heaveus. ‘Lhey breathe the vere 
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spirit of the angelic choir which broke 
the midnight stillness over the plains of 
Bethlehem. They are acting over 
again the scene of Penteeaost. For if 
they cannot counter on modern mission- 
aries the giftof tongues, they pat into 
their hands the numerous translations 
ol the Seriptures, and thus enable them 
to proclaim to all nations, tn the lan- 


enage of each, the wouderfal works of 


God. And ifin asuperior state of ex- 
istence, It shall be our happy employ- 
nent fo convey to other orders of crea- 
taresa knowledge of God, even that 
sublime course, “ high in salvation and 
the realms of bliss,” will be only pursu- 
ing ina wider sphere the plan of the 
Bible Societies. If the eve of an Isatah, 
looking out of distant antiquity, could 
have seen this day, when the = serip- 
tures which he helped to proci im, are 
carried to the nations by the united 
labour of legislators, prelates and = prin- 
ces, how great would have been his 
yoy. 

Did [hear one say there is no need ? 
Why then did the trampet of Teaiah 
sound ? and why the tones of David's 
harp? If there is no need to send the 
scriptures to the heatheu, why 
prophets inspired to give them to 
3utaifi these sacred reeords have shed 
the light of heaven around our fee 
they have transfused their consolations 
into our hearts, and planted their 
promises underueath our hopes, are we 
sot Dound by every pi ne ip! eof grati- 
tude to extend t them te others ? 

It is interesting to trace the causes 
which have roused the world to this 
rreat career. Among the events fixed 
in ancient prophecy, which were to 
“repay recompense to the islands, for 
to the countries beyond ihe Mediterra- 
nean from Judea.) and bring ona day 
when they should “ fear the name of 
the Lord from the west, and his glory 
from the rising of the among 
those aca it was long 
ed, with an 
that * on, the enemy’ 
in like a the Spirit of th 
would silt una standard ages 
And itisa memorable faet, 
the heavings of Eur 
the storms of cage the mw 
munity of Bible Societics bave 
The createst effurt ever made to de- 
stroy the Bible, has been followed by 
a union of nations to give the Bible to 
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the world. Nor is this order of events 
merely providential ; the Spirit of God 
has moved in a line with second eaus- 
es. The zeal for the Bribie has heen 
roused by the zeal manifested for its 
destruction. Kings have come down 
from their thrones to aid the sacred 
cause, because they saw that the order 
and happiness of soctety rested on the 
Bible. Greece and Rome could pre- 
serve the frame of society without the 
Bible, for they bad the aid of another 
religion. But it is too late for the na- 
tions of Christendum to go back to the 
mythology of the heathen. If they 
cive up the Bible, they must do with- 
out any religion,—anv thing to restrain 
the selfish passions of men, any thing 
to sooth the anguished mind in adver- 
sity, any thing to cast a ray of light up- 
on the darkness of the grave 3; and if 
in righteous judgment the conscience 
is left sufficiently seared, nothing re- 
mains but the dark and sloomy pro- 
found of atheism. The nations of Eu- 
rope have seen a short and partial ex- 
periment of what the world would do 
without the Bible, ip the French revo- 
lution. They have gathered around 
the tremendons crater, and looked 
down into the boiling deep, and seen 
all the materials of hell preparing to be 
disgorged upon the world. They have 
fled back from the bellowings of the 
mintaia, and hited up their hands to 
tie God of the Bible. 

After the plains of Europe have for 
more than twenty summers been 
drenched in blood, the storm of war 
has been suspended, the bars to mutu- 
a} intercourse among the nations re- 
moved, and leisure given to pursue the 
works of benevolence, as ifon purpose 
to open the way for that lid ca- 
reer of merey which has followed.— 
‘This syneope in the throes ef a con- 
vulsed world, bas beeo improved te 
pn out the heralds of peace, and to 

atter the recor salvation in eve: 
ry language of Europe. Where the 
fiend of war had fixed de ‘ep his fangs, 
there the gosne} has been sent to bind 
up the bleeding wounds. I envy no! 
the temperament of that man who €an 
cootemplate these events without grat 
itude, joy and admiration. 

But, Sir, though much has been ac- 
complished, mue oh more remains to be 
done. From the animating accounts 
which come in from different quarters, 
one might be led to imagine that the 
world will soon be inundated with bt 
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bles. But alas the prospect is very 
different. As glorious as the exertions 
have been, they have as yet scarcely 
made an impression on the mighty 
mass, and unless they are doubled ma- 
ny times, will never supply the wants 
of the world. If we increase our ef- 
forts, and call intu action all the re- 
sources aud the energies which can be 
commanded, they will still be too 
small. Dr. Patterson, after devoting 
several years to the bible cause in the 
north of Europe, telis us that fifteen 

jillions of bibles are wanting to fur- 
nish one to a family, throu; shout Den- 
mark, Sweden, and European Russia.* 
He tells us also, that the Russian Bible 
Society bas made arrangements io is- 
sue a hundred thousand copies a year.} 
Say, then, for the sake of argument, 
that this august institution is o¢ cupled, 
exclusively and without an aliv, with 
the north of Europe, and it cout vot 
put a single bible into every Nouse un- 
der a century avd a half; and by (iat 
time, allowing a bibie to last thirty 
years, four-filths of the suppiy wouid 
be worn out. It could never overtake 
the demand. It must increase its issue 
five-fold to supply every family in those 
countries in thirty years ; and then, the 
first edition being worn out, it must go 
over the same ground again ; and thus 
it must continue to issue 300,000 cup- 
ie3 a year to the end of the worid, to 
supply Denmark, Sweden, and Euro- 
pean Russia with only one bible to a 
family. 

When we contemplate the prodi- 
gious operations of the British and Fo- 
reign Bible Society, we are ready to 
conclude that the famine of the word 
of God must quickly cease throughout 
the world. But I have seen a printed 
calculation in which it is stated, that if 
that Society were to distribute as ma- 
ny copies every year as they did the 
lirst twelve years together, (that is, 
cousiderably more than a million and 
a haifa year,) it would still take them 
four centuries to furnish every individ- 
ual on earth with a B: ble, allowing the 
countries already cliistian to be sup- 
plied from other quarters. Sut this 
writer makes no account of the wear 
of books, and he calculates on six hun- 
dred and seventy millions of Pagans 
and Mahometans. Let us speak wiih- 





“* Church Missionary Register for 1817 
). 200. 


{ ibid, p.291.” 
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in bounds, Let us suppose only five 
huadred and sixty millious, including 
Mahometans and Pagans, aud the be- 
nighted christians who are scattered 
among them; which is the lowest cal- 
culation. Let us suppose a Bible to 
last thirty years, which 13 supposing 
too much. Let us assume that all 
Christendom is supplied from other 
quarters; aud you know that all the 
Bible Societies in Europe and Ameri- 
ca have hitherto been chiefly occupied 
with christian countries, and bave 
scarcely made an impression upon 
themas vet. Let all this be supposed, 
and then a society which should issue 
as many copies as the British and For- 
eign Bible Society did the first tweive 
years together, must be exerted to the 
end of the world to keep up a supply 
for only fifty milions of persons ; and 
eleven such societies, and eleven larger 
than this, each pouring out seventeen 
bundred thousand eopies a year, must 
be in Operation to the end of the worid, 
to provide for the wants of all, without 
making any allowance for the increase 
of population. With all the labours of 
sixteen years, therefore, scarcely a be- 
ginoing has yet been nade. 

The American Bible Society,in point 
of present importance, is the third, if 
not the second institution of the kind 
on earth, and in its future progress It 
may probabiy become the first. It Is 
destined to bless a whole continent. 
Mexico and South America, which are 
manifestly placed | by the God of prov- 
idence within its jurisdiction, ought 
soon to feel its reviving influence. In 
those countries, where the seriptures 
have been locked up from the com 
mon people, few copies are found, and 
the wants are searcs ‘iy less than in the 
heathen world. | hope the time ts not 
far distant when we shall penetrate ev- 
ery part of those interesting regions 
with the Spanish and Portuguese scrip. 
tures, and stimulate the people to help 
themse Ive 's, and never rest till we see a 
Bible Society for South America es. 
tablished and in full operation on then 
OV soil. 

But when we view our society in 
connexion with the sublime prospects 
of these United States, its future influ- 
ence and splendour outstrip the widest 
ranges of thought. The salubrity of 
our climate, the fertility of the soil, 

he extent of the country, the distance 
at which we are placed from hostile 
natigus, the freedom of the govern- 
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ment, the morality of the people, and 
the blessing of God, have all united to 
give to our “population a rapidity of in- 
crease, and a prespect of increase, 
which, taken together, are without a 
parailel on earth. Lief us muliiply 

rapidiy for seventy years to come as 
we have seventy years past, and we 
shall amount to more than eighty mill- 
lous; in ninety years, to a hundred 
and sixty millions; ina hundred and 
thirty-five years, to six hundred and 
forty millions. As things are now pro- 
ceeding, we shall soon become one 
quarter of the population of the globe. 
Whatever character 1s impressed 

this immense mags, 1s given to one 
quarter of the human race. If you 
leave them without a bible and with- 
out a Sabbath, one quarter of the bn- 
man race will be sabbath-breakers and 
infidels, and grossly wicked and ignor- 
ant, and unsusceptible of the blessings 
of a free government. Every frie nd 
to the reformation and happiness of 
the world, must look with great anxie- 
ty on the character to be imparted to 
the inhabitants of these States. Fill 
this land with the light and spirit of 
the bible, and you do more to reform 
the w orld, to give stability to the insti- 
tutions of society, to send out a mighty 
example of freedom and justice into 
the courts of princes and the dungeons 
of the inquisition, than any Janguage 
can adequately express. And yet the 
difficulty of accomplishing all this, on 
account of the rapid increase of our 
numbers, is immense and appalling. 
Our population is fast outgrowing our 
institutions. T'his is true to such an 
extent, that it will require the most 
strenuous and unremitted exertions, 
continued and increased beyond any 
thing that we have anticipated, to sup- 
ply our people with the institutions of 
religion, and particularly with bibles. 
This is supposing enough. There are 
hundreds and thousands of families 
destitute in parts where you would lit- 
tle expect it. How many houses, even 
in this city, over whose threshold the 
word of God never passed. But say 
that one half of the people are sup- 
plied, and that a bible will last thirty 
years. Allowthat our population con- 
tinues to double once in twenty-two 
years anda half, as it did for sixty 
vears hefore the last census. Admit, 
for the sake of simplifying the caleula- 
tion, that all the biblical printing in our 
country Is engrossed by this society, 


(which is likely to prove very nearly 
the case,) and reckon our present is- 
sues at fifty thousand copies a year. 
Then, to fernish every individual in 
the United States with a bible, our is- 
sues for the first twenty-two years and 
a half from the present time, ought to 
average above eight hundred and thir- 
ty thousand copies a year—more than 
sixteen times our present number. [n 
the second period of twenty-two years 
and a half, they ought to average near 
fourteen hundred thousand copies a 
year; in the third equa! period, near 
twenty-niue hundred thousand ; im the 
fourth period, (which ends this centu- 
ry and runs into the next,) more than 
fifty- -seven hundred thousand. But ag 
the issues will need to be greater in the 
Jatter than in the former part cf each 
period, by the year 1895, they ought 
to amount fo more than sixty-two hun- 
dred thousand. Thus, hefore the 
close of this century, according to these 
data, our issues ought to amount to 
more than a hundred and twenty times 
our present number, and the demand 
continually inereasing without end. 
And all this to supply ‘only the inhab- 
itants of these States. Now look to 
South America and the islands, and 
what a work is before us. Whata call 
for the exertion of every faculty, and 
for the consecration of every cent. 
The day for sleep is past ; the day for 
avarice to hoard, and to harden itself 
against the miseries of man. The time 
has come when holiness to the Lord 
should be written on all our powers 
and all our possessions ; when the peo- 
ple of these States should arise as one 
man, to a mighty and continued effort, 
and never rest till they have lodged a 
bible in every house from Canada to 
Cane Horn. 

And they will arise. The harp ot 
prophecy has announced it. A little 
while and those scenes shall be dis- 
played which glowed under the pencil 
of enraptured seers. Not always shall 
wealth be regarded chiefly as the 
means of power and pleasure ; but the 
rich shall account it the highest happi- 
ness of their distinction, that they have 
something to give to him who created 
and redeemed them. We, or if not 
we our posterity, will regard the silver 
and the gold as the Lord’s, and will 
cast inte his treasury such offerings as 
past ages never witnessed. The “rich 
shall bring their thousands, and the 
poor their willing mite. The gold of 
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Ophir and the topaz of Ethiopia shall 
be brought; the flocks of Kedar and 
the rams of Nehaioth shall be devoted. 
The bible shall have dominion over 
the world; a dominion more extensive 
than that of Alexander, and more be- 
nignapt than that of Alfred. Under 
its holy and pacilic reign, “ officers 
shall be peace” and “exacters right- 
eousness.” * Violence shall ao more 
be heard” in the land, * wasting nor 
destruction” within its borders. “They 
shall beat their swords into plough- 
shares, and their spears into pruning 
hooks ; nation shal! not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learo 
war aoy more.” ‘Tae wolf also shall 
dwell wiih the lamb, and the leopard 
shall lie down with. the kid, and the 
calf and the young lion and the fathng 
together, and a little child shail le: id 
them.” You, Sir, willsee it, but not 
here. That morning shall chase the 
darkness from a thousand lands. The 
day shall pour its radiance into the cells 
of Hindoo superstition, and into the 
midoight of poor unpitied Africa. The 
light, breaking from Mount Zion, shall 
glance from the Appennines to the 
Audes, and thaw and irradiate the 
poles. ‘ The light of the moon shall 
be as the light of the sun, and the light 
of the sun shall be seven-fold as the 
light of seven days;” and “the earth 
shall be filled with the knowledge of 
the glory of the Lord asthe waters 
cover the sea.” Every man shall then 
possess a bible, and every man shall 
press the bible to his heart. Then 
shail be known the mighty work which 
the word of God was sent on earth to 
accomplish, and the prodigious influ- 
ence on the happiness of men which it 
exerted. ‘Then may you see the work 
of bible societies lying finished by their 
side. And when this glorious consum- 
mation of their labours shall appear, 
thea may they come in and meet ina 
common centre, from America, and 
Russia, and China, and the Southern 
Islands, and sing their triumphs on 
Mount Zion. 





AMERICAN COLUNIZATION SOCIETY. 
Circular. 
Washingion, Oct. 26, 1820. 
The Board of Managers of the A- 
merican Colonization Society have to 
discharge a painful duty in laying be- 
fore the Auxiliary Societies and the 


public the distressing intelligence re- 

ceived from the coast of Africa. The 

following extract of a letter, from oa 
correspondent in Londen, is the latest 
information obtained. 

Mr. Dougheo’s arrival, (which may 
be daily expected,) will give a more 
particular account of the nature and 
cause of the calamity. 

Extract of a letter from a respectable 
gentleman in London, dated August 
23th, 1820. 

“ You will probably have heard, be- 
fore the receipt of the present, of the 
fatal calamity which has been permit- 
ted to befall Mr. Bacon and most of 
his whale companions ou the coast of 
Africa, in their benevolent undertaking 
for the welfare of their fellow creatures. 
It is another of that class of providen- 
tial dispensations which repeats, with 
a loud vuice, “ Be still; aad know that 
Lam God ;” but which should: never 
be permitted to discourage human ef- 
forts. Mr. James Doughen, the only 
survivor of the four, arrived bere a tew 
days since, from whoin | learn that he 
addressed letters, about the 16th of 
May, to the Sec retary of the Navy 
and to Mr. Caldwell, (through the Gov- 
ernour of Sierra Leone,) relating the 
melancholy particulars. Having arriv- 
ed on the coast of Africa, ia the ship 
Elizabeth, on the 9th of March, Mr. 
Bacon purchased a schooner at Sierra 
Leone, in order to land the people and 
disembark the stores, &c. at Campe- 
lar, abuut 25 miljes up the river Sher- 
bro, with the design of remaining there 
till the rainy seasun was over, and then 
tu proceed to the place w hich might 
be selected for the reception of reeap- 
tured negroes, &c. About the 20th of 
March they arrived at Campelar, and 
were engaged tll the 5th of April in 
landing their articles ; on that day, Mr. 
Bankson and Mr. Crozier were taken 
ill on board the Ehzabeth, and went in 
the schooner ou her last trip to Cam- 
pelar, where Mr. Crozier died on the 
15th of April. Mr. Townsend, whe 
was ao officer of the ship of war, and 
commanded the schooner, died on the 
16th. Mr. Bankson, recovered at that 
time, but was afterwards carried off. 
Mr. Doughen was taken ill about the 
i¢th, and Mr. Bacoo the 17th; after 
remaining at Campelar nine days, in 
that state, he was prevailed on to go to 
Sierra Lane, with My. Lefevre and 
Dr. Stormont, (two gentlemen from 
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thence,) for medical aid, but died on 
the passage, the 3d of May, at Cape 
Shilling, an English settlement. Mir. 
Doughen left Campeiar on the 9th of 
June, at which time 15 out of 82 peo- 
ple of colour had also died; the re- 
mainder were generally in health, 
though a part had been ill and recoy- 
ered. Before Mr. Crozier’s death be 
appointed Mr. Coker, a mulatto, and 
one of the emigrants, as his deputy 
agept in ease of his death; and before 
Mr. Doughen left the coast, a palaver 
had been held with the chiefs, from 
whom a grant of land bad been obtain- 
ed, aud Mr. Coker’s intention was to 
proceed with the people to a town cali- 
ed Mano, which had been offered 
them for shelter till their own build- 
ings were erected. All Mr. Bacon’s 
books and papers were let with Mr. 
Coker, Mr. Doughen’s desire is to 
return as speedily as possible to the 
United States, and as there are two 
ships to sail shortiv for New-York, 
{the Cincinnatus and Criterion,) it is 
probable he will embark in one of 
them. Mr. D. being appointed by Mr. 
Bacon as architect under him as gov- 
ernment agent, it appeared proper that 
he should see Mr. Rush, the Aauorie an 
Ambassador, and acyuaint bim with 
all the circumstances: he has addres- 
sed a note to Mr. Rush, on the sub- 
ject, and T presume will be able to see 
him to-morrow.” 

At present we would request our 
friends not to be discouraged. The 
Board fament the unfortunate issue of 
their first efforts; but they had no 

right to calculate upon the absence of 
those disasters and disappointments 
which attend all hunoan affairs, and 
which are ordered or permitted to at- 
tend them for purposes, the wisdom 
and goodness of which though me may 
not see, we cannot doubt. We lament 
also, the loss sustained by the Society, 
and our country, and the cause of bn- 
roanity, in the deaths of these who so 
freely offered themselves in ile ser- 
vice of God, and for the good of nian, 
to toil and suffering and death. 

They have “entered irto ther res, 
and their works do follow them :” an: 
we trust they have ol bfained “the 
prize of their high cal Ning 3’ and their 
example and their fate, we rejoice to 
know, instead of miles has en- 
conraged others to assuime their posts. 
To these dispensations of the Almigh- 


ty we bow in x aye and at the 
same time, resolve to go on in the path 
of duty. Were we io step now, we 
lose all that has been done: and much, 
nowwithstandiag this disaster, has been 
done. We are not withouta proper 
degree of consideration for the lives 
and comforts of those who are now 
again ready to adventure in our ser- 
vice; and conid we believe that the 
climate of the coast of Africa was such 
as to forbid all hope of settlement, we 
should be ready to abandon our pur- 
pose, and look elsewhere for a more 
safe asylum; but the circumstances 
that have occurred there, do not, in 
vur judgment, any further prove such 
a fact than similar mstances during the 
late season in our own country. 

We think proper also, to remark, 
that from the unforeseen detention of 
the Kiizabeth, ber arrival upon the 
coast was unseasonable. The rains 
were at hand, and no adequate provis- 
ion, We think it probable, was made 
for the shelter and comfort of the peo- 
ple. The zeal and activity of the 
agents, in providing for this state of 
things, we have no doubt increased 
their exposure and danger. Against 
all these disadvantages, we hope to be 
better able to guard for the future. It 
is also worthy of particular remark, 
that the mortality amongst our people 
should by no means be imputed to the 
situation selected for our first settle- 
ment. On the cantrary, we have eve- 
ry reason to presume that the fatal 
diseases were contracted by them el- 
ther on board the vessels, to which 
they appear to have been a good deal 
confined on a sickly coast 5; or at such 
temporary abodes on shore as were 
resorted to for shelter, until the neces- 
sary arrangements could be completed 
for obtaining a grant of lands contem- 
niated as the site of our intended set- 
tiements, and uotil fixed habitations 
could be there constructed, and they 
could draw around them the ordinary 
comforts of domestic life. All this is 
the work of time, and our people ap- 
peared, in this encounter, to have met 
with une xpet cted delays. Lt must be 
obvious to the le ast refle ction, what iF ” 
hours, what pri vations, and what gl 
sure to alj the worst influences of the 
ciimate, in its most tender he te: situ- 
ation, the Jirst adveaturers must en- 
counter who arrive, lo the nicki Seu- 
son, with all this work before them ; 

and how different must be the situa- 
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tion of their successors, who, upon 
their arrive!, will find ali the first diffi- 
culties conquered ; and imme«diately 
quitting the coast, may resort, ut once, 
to the hospitable abode of friends pre- 
pared to rece ‘ive them into the bosom 
of an organized society. We do, there- 
fere, expect a morse full develonemeut 
of the intelligence received from Afri- 
ca, with the well assured hope that it 
will not be found to fortify any radical 
objection against our scheme of coloni- 
zation ; nor even to require any change 
in the site proposed for it; but if fur- 
ther experience and observation shall 
have shown any necessity for a change, 
it can be effected without difficulty ; 
and, if we may frust to any conclusions 
from human testimony at all, it would 
seem to be proved, beyond any ration- 
al doubt, that numerous situations, in 
extensive tracts of the most salubrious 
and fertile country, may be obtained 
near the western coast of Afriea. We 
are pleased to discover that the free 
coloured people of this country are not 
intimidated ; numbers of the most res- 
pectable and intelligent of that popula- 
tion are renewing their entreaties to - 
sent out this fall; aud agents well qual- 
ified have alre dy offered thems ‘el eS 
to lead them. With these views and 
encouragements, the Board of Mana- 
gers propose to send out one or two 
vessels in the course of next month, 
and solicit the co-operation 2nd assis- 
tance of their auxiliaries and friends, 

Whatever funds may now be in their 
hands, and such as may be collected in 
the course of a few weeks, they will 
please to forward, without delay, to 
Mr. Richard Smith, Treasurer of the 
Society. 

By order of the Board, 
E. B. Catpwe tt, Secretary. 


A Missionary who had been engag- 
ed in the service for more than twenty 
at observed that those missions 

e prospered most, the beginn! 
a. hich were attended with the ore tom 
ert trials and difficulties. These tanght 
those employed in them to look to the 
Lord alone for help, as their only hope 


and refuge. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIUNERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS. 

The eleventh annual meeting of the 

American Board of Commissioners 


Foreign Missions, was held in Hart- 
ford, (Conn.) at the house of Henry 
Hudson, Fisq. on the 20th and 21st of 
Sept. 1820 :—-Present, 

Hon. John Treadwell, LL. D. Rev. 
Joseph Lymen, D.D. Hon. Stephen Van 
Rengsellaer, Rev. Jedediah Morse, D.D. 
Hon. John C. Smith, LL. D. Hon. John 
Hooker, Esq. Rev. Calvin Chapin, D. 
D. Rev. Alerander Proudfit, D. D. 
Rev. Zephaniah S. Moore, D. D. Rev. 
Jeremiah Day, LL. D. D. D. Rev. Eli- 
phalet Nott, D. D. Rev. James Rich- 
ards, D. D. Rev. S. Worcester, D. D. 
and J. Evarts, Esq. 

'The session was opened with prayer 
by the Rev. Dr. Lyman, and on the 
following day, by the Rev. Dr. Morse. 
Minntes of ‘the last annual meeting 
were read. . 

Letters were communicated from 
sundry members expressing regret that 
they were unable to attend this session 
of the Board. 

The accounts of the Treasurer were 
exhibited, as certified by the Auditor, 
and were accepted and approved. 

The report of the Prudential Com- 
mittee, was read, accepted, and ap- 
proved, 

On Wednesday evening, at 7 o’clock, 
attended public worship, when a ser- 
mon was delivered by the Rev. Dr. 
Nott, from Mark xiv. 15. Go ye into ali 
the world and preach the gospel to every 
creature. 

The report of the Agents of the For- 
eign Mission School was communica- 
ted, accepted, and approved. 

Gen. Van Renseliaer and Drs. Wor- 
cester and Pronidit, were appointed a 


committee fo present the thanks of 


this Board to the Rev. Dr. Nott for his 
sermon delivered before them, and to 
request a copy tur the press. 
Ri following gentlemen were cho- 
‘n officers for the ensuing year, viz. 


ess Joun Treapwecr, LL. D. 


? ¢ 


Presiden 
Ree Jose) 1, Lyman, D. D. Vice- 
Pre: deat. 

Rev. Jedediah Morse, D. D. Hon. 
Vm. Reed, Rev. L. Woods, D. D. Rev. 
S. Worcester, D. D. and J. Evarts, Esq. 
Prudential Committee. 
hiew, Dr. Heorecsler, Corresponding 


Rey. ‘Be. Chupin, Recording Secre- 


Mi. Lvarts, Treasurer. 
7. ddams, Pisa. Auditor. 
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Governor Smith, Mr. Hooker, and 
President Day, having been appointed 
a committee to consider the subject of 
a periodical publication, which shall 
belong to the Board, reported, Where- 
upon, 

Resolved, That it is expedient, that 
a periodical publication, such as is de- 
cribed in “ Proposals for continuing 
by subscription, the Missionary Her- 
ald,” should be established at the ex- 
pense of the Board, and that the Pru- 
dential Committee be requested to car- 
ry this vote into execution. 

In the course of the annual meeting 
it was 

Resolved, That the next annual 
mecting of the Board be holden in 
Springlie ‘Id, (Mass.) on the third Wed- 
nesday of Sept. 1821, at 10 o’clock, A. 
M. and that the Hon. John Hooker, 
and Rev. Samue! Osgood, be a com- 
mittee of arrangements for that meet- 
ing. 

That this Board is greatly impressed 
with the liberal and increasing patron- 
age of the christian public extensively 
afforded to this institution, its measures 
and objects ; s and that the Prudential 
Committee be directed to express the 
thanks of this Board to all societies, 
churches, congregations, and individu- 
als, from whom donations have been 
received. 

That the thanks of the Board be pre- 
sented to Henry Hudson, Esq. for the 
accommodation and hospitality with 
which he has provided for the meet- 
ing 3; to other individuals and families, 
whose kindsess aod hospitality have 
been experienced by the members, and 
to the choir of singers in the Brick 
Church, for their services. 

That it sall be the duty of the Pru- 
dential Committee to compile and 
publish a report, including their report 
tor the last year ; the report from the 
Agents ofthe Foreign Mission School, 
a statement of the 'Treasurer’s ac- 
counts ; such a detail of donations as 
may be found useful: extract from the 
minutes of the present session ; and 
such other information as they shall 


judge expedient. 


The Rev. Dr. Proudfit having been 
appointed to nreac h at the next mect- 
ing, the Rev. Dr. Morse was appointed 
to preach in case of his failure. 

The meeting was closed with prayer 


by the Rev. Dr. Proudtit. 


Panoplist. 


BIBLE SOCIETY, 


We copy from the New-York Spec- 
tator, the following account of a, an- 
nual meeting of the New-York Aux- 
iliary Bible “Society. “ We never 
Witnessed a more numerous and atten- 
tive assembly on such an occasion, 
The President of the Society, Ma- 
THEW CLaRksoNn, Esq. presided, and 
the large stage which was erected for 
the occasion was filled by the officers 
of the Institution, and those belonging 
to the American Bible Society. 

An interesting report of the last 
year’s proceedings was read, after 
which the Rev. R. E. M’Cxeop offer- 
ed a resolution to print the Report, 
which was seconded by Joun Nirv- 
CHIE, Esq. the Agent for the National 
Society. 

The Rev. Mr. Warp, Baptist Mis- 
sionary, recently arrived from India, 
addressed the meeting at considerable 
length. The Rev. Gentleman’s speech 
was highly gratifying, and afforded 
much interesting information of the 
state of religion in the eastern world. 
Mr. Ward observed, that twenty years 
had nearly passed away since he firse 
left his native land to visit the heathen 
in India; and it afforded him much 
satisfaction to be present at the cele- 
bration of a Bible Society in this west- 
ern hemisphere. 

The Rev. Gentleman then commen- 
ced a most interesting account of the 
state of religion in India, by instituting 
a comparison between the natives oi 
the east, and those of our country ; ob- 
serving, that no country afforded such 
abundant evidence of superstitions as 
that from which he had recently ar- 
rived. In Hindostan there were one 
hundred and fifty millions of souls ; 
one hundred millions were Pagans, 
and fifty millions were the devoted fol- 
lowers of Mahomet. The latter hav- 
ing the Koran for their guide ; the for- 
mer the Shaster. Some of thei popu- 
lar works said the speaker, inculeate 
the necessity of human saerifice : but 
they consider such, as inferior to the 
sacrifice of a buffaloe, or a goat. The 
Shaster encourages mothers to sacri- 
fice their children in some favored 
streams, and the Ganges is considered 
the most direct road to Heaven. To 
such a height had superstition been 
carried, that Mr. M’Intosh, a missiona- 
ry, related, that he had seen many 
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place themselves in boats, and after 
being pulled on to the centre of the 
stream would cast themselves into it, 
voluntary victims to their deluded ed- 
ucation. A Captain in the British ser- 
vice, Was witness to sixteen Fe- 
males immolating themselves in a sim- 
ilar way. These victims were gene- 
rally attended b¢ a Priest. The Shas- 
ter also encouraged widows to burn 
themselves on the funeral pile with 
their deceased husbands; they were 
told that by this act they would secure 
the happiness of fourteen generations. 
Mr. Ward observed, that he bad been 
a witness to several instances of sclf- 
‘rumolation. A short time before he 
teft Serampore, he received from one 
of the Judges at that place, an official 
document, containing a list of the wid- 
ows who had fallen victims to this hor- 
rible and heart-rending practice in the 
vicinity of Bengal. From this docu- 
meut itappeared that in the year 1815, 
between 4 and 500 had voluntarily 
been burnt to death 5; in 1816, upwards 
of 600; and in 1817, 706. The child 
of the victim was often seen applying 
the match to the funeral pile which 
surrounded its parent. ‘This, said the 
Rev. Gentleman, was in British India, 
and was done in accordance with the 
doctrine of the Shaster. Such was 
the belief of these deluded people, in 
the efficacy of the Waters of the 
Ganges, that thousands were brought 
to its bank, in the last stages of sick- 
ness, and there remained exposed to a 
vertical sun, until death released them 
from their sufferings. I could dwell, 
said the Speaker, on this subject until 
midnight, or until the morning sun 
gilded the Eastern horizon; but I will 
make but one or two remarks more. 
The mother, in whom ought to dwell 
all the tender affections which belong 
to the female character, here forgets 
her “sucking child!” She carries it to 
the favored Ganges, and their commits 
it, an offering to some of their gods. 
Shall we compare such mothers, said 
the Rev. Gentleman, to the Tiger of 
the Forest >—No! the beasts of the 
field have a regard for their young, and 
will protect them from the hand of 
those who aim the deadly blow ; but 
if is often seen that the innocent vie- 
fims are torn from the breast of those 
whp gave them being, and while look- 
ing up to them for protection, are cast 
into the stream. 

Mr. Ward now took a comprehen- 


a 


sive view of. the effects of circulatin 
the Hoty Screprures in India, os 
mentioned many instances of conver- 
sion from Paganism to Christianity 
by the circulation of the Word of 
Life. There are now at Serampore 
sixteén printing presses, and the Holy 
Scriptures are printing in twenty-five 
oriental languages. They have many 
large societies, and under their care 
one hundred and eleven native schools ; 
around Serampore, ninety-two ; at 
Cutwa, eleven : in the neighborhood of 
Moorshedabad, three, and at Dacca 
five. In these schools upwards of ten 
thousand native children have the 
means of education. Hundreds, said 
Mr. W. who a few years ago worship- 
ped gods, made by the hands of man, 
are now humbleand sincere worshippers 
of the living aud true God. Mr. Ward 
concluded by returning thanks to the 
Society, in behalf of bimself and those 
with whom he had laboured, for the 
liberal donation of one thousand dol- 
lars, presented seme years since* by 
the New-York Bible Society, to aid 
the cause in India. 





SUMMARY. 


Marine Bible Societies.-—We have 
alreay given an account of the forma- 
tion of some of the societies, noticed 
in the following quotation from the 
Recorder ; but the statement is so grat- 
ifying that we are desirous to give it as 
we find it: “ During the late tour of 
the Rev. Warp SvarrorpD, as an 
agent of the American Bible Socvety, 
we have the satisfaction to state that 
Marine Bible Societies were formed in 
the following ports, viz. :—Nantucket, 
New Bedford, Newport, Bristol, Prov- 
idence, Buston, Salem, Marblehead, 
Gloucester, Newburyport, Portsmouth, 
Saco, Portland, Bath, Hallowell, and 
New-London. In the foilowing ports 
meetings of respectable merchants, 
captains and others, were held, and 
resolutions passed to form societies, 
and such other measures taken as ei- 
ther have, or doubtless will, result in 
the formation of such societies, viz. : 
Wiscasset, Waldoborough, Belfast, 
Castine, Bangor, Hartlord,and Middle- 
town; with some of these places neigh 


bouring towns were united. A number - 


embrace the whole collection district.” 


*We believe in 1814. 
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The Northern Missionary’ Society 
have sent a man and woman as teach- 
erste Mackinaw. By a letter from 
that place, it appears that the Sabbath 
Schoo! established there, during the 
last summer, through the exertions of 
the Rev. Dr. Morse, is in a prosperous 
eondition. Some ofthe people assem- 
ble on the Sabbath to hear sermons 
read, and the number of those who do 
this is increasing, It is stated that * now 
is the time to send on a faithful intelli- 
gent preacher. His honest exertions 
would be duly appreciated by the 
greater part of the inhabitants, tn the 
present state of their feelings.’ 


The Baptist Church of Christ. in 
New-London, N. H. was constituted 
Oct. 23, 1788, consisting of 11 mern- 
bers only. Rev, Job Seamans was in- 
stalled their pastor Jan. 21, 17093 the 
church consisiiog of 14 members. ‘The 
first revival was experienced in 1792, 
and continued about one year 5 during 
which time nearly 160 were added to 
the church. Another revival commen- 
eed in the fall of 1809, in which forty 
were added. In the late happy revival, 
which commenced in the fall of 1818, 
83 were added. During the diflerent 
periods between the reformations, the 
ehurch received but few additions— 
each period was a time of general de- 
clensiun—present number, 203 — Ob- 
server. 

The first Baptist Church in Boston, 
has invited the Rev. Eron Gaxuusna, 
of Whitesboro, N. Y. to the pastora! 
office ; andthe Old South Chureh and 
Congregation have given a similar in- 
vitation to Mr. Benzgamin B. Wisner, 
of Geneva, N.Y. rece: tly a student in 
the Theological senituary at Prince- 
ton. 

During the present month, the Rev. 
Willham Potter, and Doctor Butler 
passed through this eity on their way 
to the Cherokee nation, where they 
will engage in missionary labours. On 
the evening of the ivth inst. Me. Pot- 
ter preached a sermon in the Rev. Mr. 


Taylors chureb, and a collection of 


fifty dollars was taken up. 

Exertions are making by the Synods 
vf North-Carolina, South—Carolinns, 
and Georgia, to raise funds for the es- 
fablishment ofa Professorship in the 
Vheological Seminary at Princeton. 
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rival of the Rev. Mr: Ward.-—- 
Amongst the arrivals in this city by the 
Nestor, was the Rev. Writiam Warp, 
one of the missionaries. who has _resi- 
ded at Serampore, ‘in the East-Indies, 
twenty years, and author of a work on 
the History, Manners, Literature, and 
Mythology of the Hindoos, in 4 vols. 
8vo. 

The object of the visit of this mis- 
sionary to the United States, is, we 
understand, to solicit aid for the sup- 
port of converted natives, while ob- 
taining scriptural knowledge in the 
Missiouary college recently formed at 
Serampore. He has, it seems, obtain- 
ed more than $16,500 for this object, 
in England and Seotiand ; and during 
his short residence in the United 
States, (for he proposes, it seems, to 
leave England again for Serampore in 
Muy next) would be glad to realize 
what would complete the sum of 
£25000-—that is, $5,700. The expense 
of the buildings is to be met in India, 
where, as well as in Britain, this. cel- 
lege has received considerable patron- 
are ; the Governor-General of India is 
its patron, and the Governor of Seram- 
pore, with Drs. Carey and Marshman, 
and Mr. Ward, form the Committee 
of Management. A ©eentleman in 
Scotland has given £500 sterling, and 
apother £100 to this institution. 

Dr. Carey and his colleagues, it ap- 
pears, bave, for a number of years 
hack, been employing native converts 
in instructing their fellow countrymen ; 
they bave now more fhan fifty native 
preachers. Indeed, it strikes us, that 
this is the only way io which the reli- 
gious wants of the Hindoost’han, 158,- 
009,000 can ever be met. Where would 
75,000 foreign missionaries be obtain- 
ed, and from what funds could they be 
supported 2? And this number of teach- 
ers will be required, after we have de- 
ducted half the population as under 
age, even if we give 1000 individuals as 
the flock of each teacher.—M. Y. Ch. 


Herald. 


From the proceedings of the West. 
chester County Agricultural Society, 
it appears that a premium of twenty- 
five dollars was awarded to Abijah 
Hammond, Esq, for the greatest num- 
ber of acres of hay and grain gathered 
without the use of spirituous liquors. 
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Ohio Missions.— At the last meeting 
of the Synod of Ohio, the Board of 
Missions, acting under the authority 
of that body, presented a report, from 
which we make the following extract: 
“« The different vacancies and deatitute 
settlements witbin the several preshyt- 
eries composing the Synod, have been 
visited: the children and youth in ma- 
ny places instructed in the principles 
of the christian religion: several fami- 
lies and sick and dying persons, receiv- 
ed ministerial visits, and nearly six 
hundred sermons were preached to 
the destitute. 

The Board are happy to add, that, 
in some instances which have come to 
their knowledge, and they hope in ma- 
ny which are known only to God, the 
labours of their missionaries have been 
the means,of bringing sinners to the 
knowledge of the truih as it is in Jesus 
Christ. The embarrassments under 
which we have laboured during the 
past year are many: but one soui is 
of more value than the whole world ; 
and if we as instruments have succeed- 
ed in rescuing one guilty fellow- crea- 
ture from the darkness of nature, and 
bringing him into the marvellous light 
of the Gospel, the blessing of God has 
attended our labours; which should 
excite our gratitude, and urge us on in 
the benevolent work. 

The occurrences of the past year 
dave further tested the plan adopted by 
this synod, for carrying on missions 
within our bounds. Nothing is want- 
ing to render it a blessing of infinite 
value to the present and future genera- 
tions, but a due degree of liberality on 
the part of the christian public. The 
attention of the people in the destitute 
parts of the land is now directed to 
your missionaries, and their labours 
appear to be the only practicable means 
of rescuing thousands, who are now 
bound in the shackles of ignorance and 
sin, and rearing up in the wilderness 
and solitary place, temples where the 
Lord shall be worshipped in the beau- 
ty of holiness, and our youth be taught 
fo know God and Jesus Ghrist the 
Saviour. But no man goeth a warfare 
at his own charge ; and should the Jib- 
erality of our churches be withheld, 
and the Board constrained to reduce 
the number of labourers, now, when 
the fields are white to the harvest, the 
fairest prospect of extending the bless- 
ings of the gospel of peace to our fel- 
low sinners within the bounds of the 
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synod is lost for ever. May the King 
and Head of the church carry on his 
own work, 

The expenses incurred by the Board 
during the last year is seven hundred 
sixty-six dollars and twenty-three cts. 
Of this sum the vacant settlemenis vis- 
ited by our missionaries have contrib- 
ated two hundred seventy-two dollars 
fifty-three cents; leaving a balance due 
to the missionaries of about four hun- 
dred ninety-four dollars and fourteen 
cepts. 


From the last report of the Londen 
Sunday Schoo! Union, it appears that 
there are reported in connexion with 
that institution 2568 schools, contain- 
ing 32,000 teachers, and 274,845 schol- 


ars. 


In Scotiaud, there are in alhance 
with the Sabbath Schoo! Union in that 
part of the United Kingdom 480 
schools, containing 34,000 Scholars. 


In Ireland, the Sunday School So- 
ciety for Ireland has under its care 1091 
schools and 113,525 scholars. The 
Hibernian Society, 529 schools, of 
which 490 are Day schools, and 
08,202 scholars ; and the Baptist Irish 
Society 93 day, besides Sunday and 
evening schools, and more than 7000 
children. 


These numbers amount to 488,000 
children receiving sabbath school in- 
struction in the United Kingdom ; but, 
in addition to these, there are a great 
number of Sunday schools unconnected 
with any of these institutions ; and if 
these he taken into account, it is highly 
probable the aggregate will exceed 
600,000 children, and 50,000 to 55,000 
teachers. 


DUTCH SETTLEMENT IN INDIANA, 


Extract of a letter from Rev. C. Searle to the 
editor of the Recorder, dated Madison, 
Ind. Oci. 2, 1320. 


Dear Sir—\ have just returned from an 
interesting excursion of 20 miles to admin- 
ister the Lord’s Supper. The place is 
called, The Dutch Scttlement: 20 miles 
from Madison, and 12 miles from Vevay, 
the Swiss town, whence the “ Letter from 
a Swiss farmer to his children in Amert-. 
ca,’ published in the Panoplist, was ols- 
tained. Vevay is 22 miles above this 
place on the civer. 

The Dutch people are of a character 
worthy attention. From Jersey, part ct 
them eroigrated to North Carotina, ant 
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part to Keutucky. Retaining their integ- 
rity, they refused to participate in the 
gains of slavery. As it is always uncom- 
fortable for such persons to reside « 
slave-holding States, they embraced a 

early opportunity of fiying to Indiana.— 
Here they bave (ound a permanent re si- 
dence, and here the blessi: ig Of God evi- 
dently descends on their connexion. As 
they chose to submit to the toils of the 
field, rather than be eauriched by Slave- 
keeping, lebour has imparted to them, to- 
gether with “health, peace and compe- 


tence,” a mild and teachable temper of 


mind, anda very evident work of coatige 
grace is now pervading, though very s 
lently, a large part of the body of their 
young people. It is very interesting to 
observe the progress of the work, and the 
inanner in W fis ly they discover thetr iec! 
in) zs. As they have been educated in creat 
simplicity, theirartless manner is more af- 
fecting than all the eloquence that could 
be gathered trom the orators. We has 
yesterday, for example, fo appoint some 
officers in the church. One of them, a ve- 
ry sensible and substantial man, when ask- 
ed whether he could accept the office, rose 
with bursting emotions, and the tear treim- 
bling in his eye, mentioned his inexperi- 
ence, and bewailed bis onworthiness.— 
He would have declined, but, he added, if 
the brethren say I musi serve, | submit.— 
Knowing the unaffected difidence of these 
people, and the tried integrity and ability 
ot the man, it was to me a nolo episcopari, 
worthy of primitive times. Hlow bave I 
been touched also to see a bold, hardy, gi- 
gantic figure, that had defied all the hard- 
ships of the wilderness, and braved the 
horrors of Indian wartare, after having im- 
bibed the temper of the gospel, bend, and 
melt, and weep, to hear a wife, or other 
relative, confess the troubles of their heart, 
and avow atrembling hope in the Saviour! 
Avuother was married, without baving 
iearned to read. He became concerned 
for his soul, went home, took his bible, 
and atteinpted to spe No ont something of 
the gospel. Unable to sueceed, he shut 
the book, and gave way to reflection,— 
Reflection soon sent him back to the bible. 
He turned from page to page, and tried 
again and again to spell oulthe sense, but 
it was impossible. Ele shut the bible and 
wept.—O had he but a good, iaithiul, pi- 
ous schoolmaster! 

The Dutch settlement, in) conjunction 
with a Scotch setUlement just by, devlare 
themselves able and willing to minintain a 
pastor; thatis, they would raise 200 dol- 
lars anouallv in money, and 2 or 300 in 
provisions, fora minister, aad build a snug 
house tor him to live in. It requires only 
the right spirit to make a minister coin- 
fortable among them. He mast be con- 
tentiora while with asimpie. but attec- 
tionate pare te ; and with the woods—but 
they are very elegant woods. ‘The majes- 


tic grandeur of the forest ; the richuess of 
the soil; the aromatic fragrance of the 
groves ; the flocks of wild Lartleds pie 
tridges, &c.; the flocks of pigeons, so mul- 
tiiadinous as to break down the branches 
on which they roost; the cooing pl; ah haha 

ness of the turtle doves, thatare privileged 
from the rifle; and the bounding deev, so 
easily domesticated, so delicious for eal- 
hid. and so incomparatiy ely sporuve bi the 
park ;—these may ap wlogize fos iin, who 
plan fsa lovely fat: hy "inthe bosom af the 
forest. But when the rural minister, in 
circumstances ike these, tluds himself in 
the midst of a poor, bat industrious and 
pray rg people, who are ready to go to 
the last inch in the service of God—when 

he finds the Sabbath honoured, and the 
woods ringing with the high praises of 
(sod—when he finds that he has but taken 
society in ifs elements, in order to mix it 
up with christianity, and give it mould of 
the gospel-—whe n he finds every thing 
‘torning like clay to the seal, he cannot, 
if he loves his Master's w ork; regret the 
obseurity and oblivion which covers him. 
Are there now no hardy champions of the 
cross, graced with literature, and glorions 
with grace, who fear nothing, and will 
flinch tor nothing, that can come here “in 
the fulness of the blessing of the gospel of 
peace?” Ler tHemM come! They may 
expect hardship ; but not more than the 
Apostle Paul endured. They may expect 
reviling trom certain quarters, to be called 
‘“ hirelings,” ‘* graceless,” ‘* manufactured 
preachers,”  sehoolmasters,” ‘ men, tf you 
cut off their heads, their religion is dune >" — 
but we need not regard that, as it general- 

ly happens, that he, who aii loudest, is 
the least worth minding. The true meth- 
od is to be blameless a ad harmless ; to re- 
taliate no calumnies ; to go straight for- 
ward unmoved; to preach the gospel, 
pity the uninformed, and do thein all the 
good we can, 

The communion was held at a log school 
house. A comfortable shed was raised be- 
fore the door, and this, together with the 
house, sheltered a considerable assembly. 
A mis sionary ou his way to Missourt, took 
sume of the preaching part, and we con- 
cluded, after three tables and two ser- 
mous, in about six hours. ‘The period will 
doubtless appear long; bunt the people 
were hunery for the word, and solemn 
and uvgabated attention was kept up.dur- 
Ing the whole time. At night word had 
been given privately, that there would be 
a prayer mecting at a private house ; but 
it was crowded tull with hearers earnestly 
listening to another sermon. Yesterday, 
the fonrth and last day ot the feast, was 
kept, according to custom, as a day ot 
thanksgiving. A@ Bible Sociely uw as formed. 
A communion here is a jubilee—ao era of 
toy. Aswe have so uiany more churches 
than tiiniters, the communicants rally 
from ad paris. ‘Lwenty or thirty miles is 
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no great affair to travel on such an oeca- 
sion. This strengthens the bonds of anion 
among charches, and furnishes opportuni- 
ty of doing extensive good. Would that 
Mr. H— conld be present, and see 
how easily his tracts are distributed in this 
way, and how eagerly they are caught at 
on these occasions. There is such a sear- 
civ of books in families, that father and 
con, mother and daughter, all read them, 





if they can, and then they are sent off 


fo some relations, perhaps, that live in 
the New Purchase, or near it. Oh, if the 
Tract Societies would constitute a Deposi- 
tory here !—I remember a black woman, 
that, some time ago, came from Ke snturky 
to sell some fruit. Thave generally taken 
the opportunity to give suc h persons a fe Ww 
Tracts, withaw ard of admonition desir- 
ing them to read if they could; or onl 
aaine of their master’s family to read to 
them. ‘The woman said she had a lus- 
band, who was a Baptist preacher for per- 
sons of colour; but he had no bible. As! 
had a few bibles [sent him one, a few 
Tracts, and a couple of volumes of the 
Panoplist, and Miiss'onary Magazine, Mi- 
nor. Soon after, he came with a large 
and excellent meion ; it was all the return 
he could make, being aslave. A while 
after, T saw his wife and a sked her how 
her nespund liked the books, (Panoplists.) 
She said he had not had opportunity to 
kuow, for her master hed borrowed them, 
and did nothing but read them. I hope 
therefore they are doing good. By lend- 
ing their Bible Society, Sunday ‘School 
Renorts, Tracts, &ec to servants, a consid- 
erable interest is awakened in the maste rs, 
who seemed otherwise to be almost inae- 
cessibile, 

There is one other subject on which I 
would dwell for a moment ; that of pious 
school teaching. see the matter is mea 
ed upon in the Reeorder by some benevoa 
lenthand; and ifap eriod of years exper i- 
ence, and acquaintance with most of the 
States, may warrant an opinion, [ would 
venture to suggest an increased attention 
to this inportant subject. It is a matter 
of some Heportan ce to improve the sys- 
tem of school teaching in New-England ; 
but nothin: in comparison with what is re- 
quired in some parts of the union. Tn 
these, such wretched characters have so 


long been pat into the important office of 


Instruction, that the profession of a school 
masterisnextakinto infamy, and the com- 
pensation bas sunk to such awiserable pit- 
tance, that masters cannot be bad. ‘The 
evils of such a proceeding need nat be de- 
tailed [sis caleulated effectually to sap 
ths foundation learning, morality and 
religion. "Pho new settlements are sub- 
jecttoa diferent evil. The scarce siate 
of population, the peenniary embarrass- 
ments of many,and the distance of ail, 
from places, where proper tea hers ean 


be had, constrain them freqnenmtiy te ze 
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Without instruction or to take up with 
that which is very insufficient as to learn- 
ing and wholly deficient as to re livion.— 
Sup ae there were an association formed 
for raising, qualifying, and sending forth 
competent teachers of a retigious char ac- 
fer, and giving them some small aSsist- 
ance, at discretion, to send them where 
they might be needed, and help them stay 
awitle, til! the peuple were able wholly 
: support them. By such a method, 
‘achers woald be nrovid od, who hi ad 
a ‘arned something of the art of teaching ; 
children and youth would be put into the 
hands of pious teachers; and destitute 
places w oul i know where to apply = 
statt able teachers. ‘The operation of suet 
a system, if general, wonld tend pow setae 
ly to the snread of a pure and genuine gos- 
nel, for as long as the most of the people 
lie steeped in ignorance, ignorance and 
error inthe puto t will bie tolerated, and 
even adored. Without such a renovation, 
ignorance and tmbecility must continue 
fo disgrace the Bur, the Beneh, and the 
Hall of Legislation, and the lives of the 
community by presumptuous empirics to 
be sported away. May these few hints 
rouse an abler pen and call forth adequate 
exertions. fam, dear sir, yours we. 


THOMAS C. SEARLE 


P.S. T perceive [have spoken almost 
exclusively of one place here. It is a 
sample of what [should say of the Dutch 
Settlement generally. 


REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 


In Bath, N. H. and insome of the 


neighbouring towns there is a revival 
of religion. 

As 1 fruits of the revival in Bolton, 
fifty nine persons have made a public 
profession of their faith, and been ad- 
initted to the church. 

tochester, Stockbndge and Pitts 
field, Vt. bave been favoured with an 
outpouring ofthe Spirit. Io Rochester, 
62 have joined the congregational 
church, several have jomed other 
churches, and others are rejoicing in 
hope. It is stated that ‘for the space 
of ten miles on the river road, where 
were found forty prayerless parnmes, 
naw only about one third remain neg 
lectful of this important duty.’ 


The following account of a revival 

on Trumbull couety, Olio, is contata- 
od in aletter to the Editor of the Pan- 
oplist, from the Rev Harvey Cog 
pastor of the charch in Vernon, Kins- 
man and Hartferd. Trroabull Co 
Obie. 
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During the first five years of my 
ministry here there were several sea- 
sons of special attention to religion, in 
different and limited portions of the 
societies; in which a good number 
were hopefully born again. Yet there 
was nothing, which could be called a 
general religious awakening. The 
people gene: “ally continued their atten- 
tion to meeting on the Sabbath, but 
seemed to grow more stupid and indif- 
ferent under the means of grace, for 
some time preceding the late revival. 
Christians were sinfuily conformed to 
this world ; and it was very difficult to 
support weekly conferences and the 
monthly concert of prayer, especially 
in some parts of the societies. The 
wise and foolish virgins slumbered_ to- 
gether. In the latter part of the year 
1819, ablack and portentous cloud 
hung over us. Divisions and animosities 
were excited which boded evil to the 
chureh and the cause of religion. The 
only visibly encouraging circumstance, 
Was, that a few Christians seemed to 
have their faith called into more lively 
exercise, by these dark appearances, 
and were excited to special prayer, 
and impressed with the idea, that God 
Was about to blessus. The last Sab- 
bath in January 1820, there was a very 
visible change in the appearance of 
the assembly in Hartford society.— 
Some who had been at Westtield, an 
adjoining town, where there was an a- 
Wakening, were there deeply impress- 
ed with a sense of their lost and guilty 
condition. Conference meetings de- 
came more full and sulemn.  Satur- 
day evening, Feb. 12. the house was 
thronged, ge God appeared to be 
With the assembly ofatruth. Sabbath 

3, wasa memorable day to Kinsman 
society. The Lord whom Christians 
had been seeking, suddenly caine to 
his temple, and saints rejoiced, and 
sinners trembled before him. At con- 
ference in the eveuing 2 a large number 
arose to manifest that they felt them- 
selves to be sinners in a perishing con- 
dition, and to request the special pray- 
ers of christians for them. Before the 
close of the week, 12 or 14 of this 
number were hopefully brought out of 
darkness into God’s marvellous light ; 
and it is remarkable, that though many 
were under conviction, yet nat one ob- 
tained a hope that week, who did not 
rise as sbove stated, to ask the prayers 

Christians. The awakening had 
new become general and powerful ia 
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Hartford and Kinsman, but nothing 
special appeared as yet in Vernon, 
though a larger number attended meet- 
ing on the next Saturday evening and 
the Sabbath following than usual, and 
appeared uncommonly solemn and at- 
tentive. Buton Monday evening, the 
21st of February, the whole assembly 
Was in tears ; and they could be per- 
suaded to retire, at a late hour, only by 
the appointment of a meeting for pray- 
er the next morning, at sunrise ; which 
was attended by a Targe number from 
different parts of the town. Thus God 
commenced his work in these three 
societies, which are united in gospe! 
privileges ; and all the attendant cir. 
cumstances were such, as to stain the 
pride of human glory, to secure all the 
praise to himself, and display his sove- 
reignty in the dispensations of his 
grace. The general characteristic of 
the work, was a deep and almost over- 
whelming sense of guilt in the sight of 
God. Conviction, in most instances 
was remarkably pungent, and reliet 
was generally soon obtained. The 
sinsof many, who had been thought- 
less and hardened, seemed to be set in 
order before them at once, in such 
light, as to bring them almost to a state 
of despair; ; and in a few instances, in- 
dividuals sunk down and became help- 
less and speechle ss under the weight 
of their sins. Some also strove to the 
utmost to conceal their feelings and 
stifle eonviction, but were compelled 
to enquire what they must do to be 
saved, aod hopefully to bow to the 
sceptre of the Lord Jesus. Some 
from among the immoral, the profane 
and intemperate, give pleasing evi- 
dence of having passed from death un- 
to life. 


Vernon, Ohio, Sept. 16, 1820. 


DONATIONS TO RELIGIOUS AND CHAR- 
IVABLE INSTITUTIONS. 


The Treasurer of the American Bi- 
ble Society acknowledges the receipt 
of $2675, in the month “of October.— 
Issued in the same month, 3981 bibles, 
1651 testaments. 

The Treasurer of the American Ed- 
neation Society ackoowledges the re- 
ceipt of 8739 90, in the month of Oc- 
tober. 

The Treasurer of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
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Missions, acknowledges the receipt of 
$2976 30, from Sept. 21st to Oct. 20th. 

The Rel igious Charitable Society of 
Worcester county, Ms. gave duriug the 
jast year for the purposes of education, 
$481 243 for Foreign Missions, $372 
$3; for feeble churches, $270. ‘Their 
receipts during the year were 1033 27 ; 
3um now in the treasury $372 76. 

The rec eipts of the Loodies’ Benevo- 
lent society, ia Charleston, S. ©. dur- 


ing the last year, were 3028 69; dis- 
bursements $2770 36, of which sum 
$714 are Invested in stoc k. The ob- 
ject of this society 1s fo assist those 
“who can and do maintain themselves, 
untess dissbled by sickness, and who 
return to labour, as soon as they are 


restored to health. “ The immediate. 


necessities of others are relieved and 
measures taken for their removal to the 
Poo: House. 


SATSATY?: ESS SLs = 


Ordinations 


Oct. 4th.—The Rev. Witisran Por- 
TER, Was Ordained at Killiog'v as a 
Missionary to the Che rukee Indians, 
by the Consociation of Windham coun- 

—Serinen by the Rev. Mr. Everest, 
5 Ww indham. 

Qct. 25th.—The Rev. Josernu P. 
FEessENDeN, Was ordained pastor of 
the church and society in Arundel, Me. 
Sermon by the Rev. Mr. Rand, of Gor- 
ham. 

Nov. 8th.—The Rev. James H. 
Minis, was installed pastor of the 


[ustatlations. 


church and congregation in Onondaga 
Hollow. N. ¥.—Sermon by the Rev. 
Mr. Brown, of Cazenovia, N. Y. 

Nov. 14th.—The Rev. Jonn Bra- 
ZER, Was ordained pastor of the North 
church and society in Salem, Mass. 
Sermon by the Rev. President Kirk- 
land of Cambridge. 

Nov. Loth.—-The Rev. Joseru 
MERRILL, Was ordained pastor of the 
first church and congregation in Dra- 
cut, Ms.—Sermon by the Rev. Mr. 
Dana, of Marblehead. 
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UNITED STATES. 

The two Houses of Congress con- 
vened on the 13th instant. Jn the Sen- 
ate, Mr. Gartuarnn, President pre tem. 
touk thechair. In the House of Rep- 
resentatives, a letter was read by the 
Clerk, from the Hon. Mr. Cray, tue 
Speaker, announcing the resignation of 
his office. The House proceeded to the 
choice of Spe aker, and on the 15th 
inst. and the troenly-second balloting 
Joun W. Tayuor. a lie presentative 
from New-York was add. Ou the 
same day, President Monroe, sent a 
shoséage to both Houses. Tie Mes- 

Sage states that; “respecting our re- 
lations with Spain, nothiog explicit can 
now be communicated.—On the ad- 
journment of Congress, in May last, 
the Minister Piempotentiary of the U 
nited States, at .adrid, w: Siesthasad 
to inform the goverument of Spiin 
that, if his Catholic Majesty should 
then ratify the treaty, this government 
would accept the ratification, so far us 


to submil to the decision of the Senate, 
the question whether such ratification 
should be received in exchange for 
that of the United States, heretofore 
given. By letters from the Minister of 
the United States to the Secretary of 
State, it appears, that a communpica- 
tion, in conormity with his instrue. 
tions, had been made to the govern. 
ment of Spain, and that the Cortes 
had the subject uader consideration, 
The result of the deliberations of that 
body, which is daily expected, wiil be 
made kvown to Congress 25 soon as it 
is received’ The commercial reiations 
beiween this country and the British 
colonies remain unchanged; but the 
the question respecting the construc 

tion of the first article of the tre aty of 
Ghent, has by both governments, heen 

referred to the decision of the Empe 


ror of {Russia 


a _- ; ° U ‘gs t fege 7 sy’ ge ; 
Negoctations have been entered inte 
with France especting 2 treaty of com 


merece. This negociation, which was 
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commenced at Paris, is to be continu- 
ed by the Minister Plenipotentiary of 
France, in this country. The Mes- 
sage states that; “on the 30th of Sep- 
tember, 1815, the funded and floating 
debt of the United States was estima- 
ted af one hundred and nineteen mil- 
lions six hundred aad thirty five thou- 
sand five bundred and fifty eight dol- 
if to this sum be added the a- 
mount of five per cent. Stock sub- 
scribed to the Bank of the United 
Statesthe amount of Mississippi stock, 
and oof the stock which was issued 
subsequently to that date, the balances 
ascertained to be due to certain states, 
for military services, and to individu- 
als, for supplies furnished, and servi- 
ees rendered, during the late war, the 
public debt may be estimated as a- 
mounting at that date, and as after- 
wards liquidated, to one hundred and 
fifty-eight millions seven handred and 
thirteen thousand forty-nine dollars. 
On the 50th of September, 1820, it a- 
mounted to nivety-one millions nine 
hundred and ninety-three thousand 
eight hundred and eighty- three dolls. 
having been reduced in that interval, 
by payments, sixty-six millions eight 
huodred and seventy-nine thousand 


lars. 


one hundred and sixty-five dollars.— 
During this term, the expenses of the 
government of the United States, were 


ihewise defrayed, in every braneh of 
the civil, military and naval establish- 
lishments.” 

“The receipts into the treasury from 
every source, fo the 30th of Sept. last, 
fave amounted to sixteen mililons 
seven hundred and pinety-fuur thou- 
sand one hundred and seven dollars 
and sixty-six cents; whilst the public 
expenditures, to the same period a- 
mounted to sixteen millions eight hun- 
dred and seventy-one thousand five 
hundred and thirty-four dollars and 
seventy two cents; leaving in the 
treasury, on that day, a sum estimated 
atone mifiion nine hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. For the probable 
receipts of the following year, Lreter 
you to the statement which will be 
transmitted from the Treasury.” 

Other subjects are embraced in the 
message, ‘here ts due to the Treas- 
urv, for the sale Public Lands, 
$22.996,545. The Presideat supposes 
that no European power will take part 
in the contest. between Spain and her 
eolonies in South-America ; and that 
the colonies will attain the object for 
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which they contend. Fortifications 
are erecting On various parts of our 
coast. “ With the Indias, peace has 
been preserved, and a progress made 
in carrying into effeet the aet of Con- 
gress. making an appropriation for they 
civilization, with the prospeet of fa- 
vourable results.” 

We wait with anxiety to Jearn the 
decision of Congress, relative to the 
Conus itution of Missowi, which has 
been transmitted to them by the Pres- 
ident. We have, in a former number. 
alluded to the obnoxious provisions of 
this iustrument. 


PORTUGAL. 


A revolution similar to that which 
had been effected at Oporto, has brok- 
en out at Lisbon, where a OH aaa 
government has been established ; 
that the kingdom of Portugal may hs 
considered as under a new form of 
government. It does not appear to be 
the object of the revolutionists to abol- 
isb the movarehy, but to limit its pow- 
er, as has been done in Spaio. The 
revolution commenced with the regi- 
ments composing the garrison, but the 
citizens seconded their efforts, and tes- 
tified their joy by the illumination of 
the city. It is stated, that “all was 
done with so much order, unanimity, 
and readiness, that it appeared to have 
been arranged for a long time.” 


ST. DOMINGO. 


A revolution commenced at Cape 
Henry, in Hayti, on the 6th of Qeto- 
ber. ‘Troops to the number of 3000 
were the first revolters. Christophe 
assembled his guards, 1500 in number, 
and although he bad been confined by 
indisposition in his palace of Sans 
Souci, addressed them with great am- 
mation, encouraging them to proceed 
against the re oda by the offer of lib- 
eral rewards. They marched unde: 
the command of Prince Joachim, but 
when arrived at ‘he camp of the rebel 
troops, they would not, in obedience 
to his commands, several times repeat: 
ed, fire upoo the insurgents. The 
Prince returned to Christophe; the 
guards joined the rebels, and his Ma- 
jesty shot himself with two pistols.— 
he revolt becoming general, eight ot 
his principal officers were killed, On 
the 22d of Oct. President Boyer, vo! 
the Republic, was proclaimed Presi- 
dent of Hayti, and has taken posses. 
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sion of most of the fortresses in the 
iate territory of Christophe. It is sta- 
ted that he found considerable sums in 
the treasury of the late Monarch. It 
3 supposed that the revolution took 
place in consequence of the extreme 
severity of the government of Chris- 
tuphe, and of his health being mjured 
by a paralytic affection. 





SUMMARY. 


Lhe Legislature of the State of New- 
York convened on the 7th inst. at the Cap- 
itol in Albany. Governour Clinton in his 
message states, that “ upwards of fifty-one 
miles of the Canal, between the Genesee 
river and Montezuma, including fifteen 
locks, are under contract, and the whole 
distance of sixty miles and a quarter, with 
two additional locks, can be easily com- 
| lleted by the first day of September next.’ 

6 ‘Thirty miles of the section east from 
( tica, are also under contract, inclading 
twelve locks, and will be completed the 
nest season.’ —“In the progress of these 
operations rocks have been excavated at 
the Little Falls in seventy or eighty days, 
which if was originally supposed w ould 
have taken two years. ‘The improve- 
ments in the Hudson river, and by canals, 
to the distance of twenty-eight miles south 
fron: Fort Edward, will be erected the 
next season; and it is hoped that the re- 
maining ten miles to Waterford, which 
will finish the whole operation of the in- 
land navigation of the north, can also be 
completed within the same period. ‘Ihere 
will then remain about one hundred miles 
on the Western, and about sixty-eight 
miles on the Eastern section, in order to 
realize our whole system of internal navi- 
gation.” ‘Phe Governour supposes that 
vy proper and efficient measures the wloie 
can be accomplished within three years. 

Among other subjects, Gov, Clinton 
particularly notices the state of literature. 

‘The flourishing condition of our sem- 
ae ‘sof education, furnishes additional 
iidueements to continue and to extend 
‘he patronage of the state. In six thou- 
sand common schools, organized under 
le act for their establishment, three bun- 
dred thousand children are taught, and 
190,000 dollars are annually appropriated 

» the compensation of the teachers. I 
am informed by the useful and able officer 
wuG presides over this department, that 
‘he number of pupils at present taught in 
ur sehaols, is equal to nine-tenths of the 
whole number of children between the 
ses of five and fifteen years, and approx: 
imate Sto one fourth of our whole popula- 
Hon. ‘Phere are probe bly twenty schools 
b this state,e oedaised on the Lancasterian 


. 


system exclusively, and several others 
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Which follow it partially, but not so far as 
to assume a distinetive character. In 
some of these establishments, several 
young men have been recently instructed 
as Lancasterian teachers; and it is to be 
hoped that ths system will be carried in- 
to the most extensive operation. ‘There 
are now upon an average about fifty 
scholars for every schoolmaster under the 
present plan of common schools; and 
whetherthe number be great, or be small, 
the introduction of the Lancasterian meth- 
od is of importance, for admitting in all 
cases the competency of the teac cher to 
attend to all his pupils, yet when we e a- 
sider the rapidity of acquiring instruction 
under that system, and reflect on the tse- 
ful habits which it forms, ana the fi. oura- 
ble impressions which if teakes on the 
minds and the morals of those who parti- 
cipate in its benefits, we cannot hesitate 
7 give ita decided preference ‘Tic ed- 

ation of youth is an important trust, ond 
an honourable vocation, but it ts tue EF sia 
committed to unskilful hands. Liberal 
encouragement ought unquestionably to 
be dispens ‘d for increasing the number of 
competent teachers. 


“In thirty of the forty incorporated 
academies, there were the last vear two 
thousand two hundred and eighteen stu- 
dents, of which six hundred and eighty- 
eight were engaged in learning Latin and 
Greek. The fund appropriated for the 
benefit of these institutions, is about 320,- 
G00 dollars. 

‘fn Columbia, Union, and Hamilton 
Colleges, there are five hundred and twen- 
iv-two students, and in the two Medical 
Colleges, one hundred and ninety-six.— 
The grants to these establishments amount 
to upwards of 720,000 dollars; and per 
haps the whole appropriation for the pro 
motion of education, may be estimated at 
iwo millions and a bhalf of dollars.  A}- 
though this sam may appear highly liberal, 
yet when we look at the re sources, popu- 
lation, and extent of the state, and consid- 
er that knowledge is essential to the bap. 
piness and dignity of man—to the exist- 
ence of republican government, and to 
national power and glory, we must feel 
persuaded that more munificent dispensa- 
tions ought to be afforded for its encour- 
agement and diifusion. And I would par- 
ticularly recommend the education, at the 
public expense, of youth distinguished and 
selected for moral superiority, ar pre-emt- 
uence of talents and character. A meas 
ure of this nature is strictly in untson with 
the genius of our government, and would 


have a tende ‘ney to restore the equilibrium 
of societv—to mitigate those prejudice: 
which spring up in the freest communities 
—todevelope intellectual resources, which 
would otherwise be lost to the world, and 
to excite a spirit of emulation propitiou- 
to the interests of knowledge, and promo 
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tive of the fame and prosperity of onr 
country. When I contemplate the vast 
resonrees of the state, and particularly the 
immense revenue which will accrue irom 
the eompietion of its great plans of inter- 
nal improvement, I entertain a coufident 
expectation that the rising, and all future 
generations will experience the continued 
and increased murificence of government, 
exercised in different ways and tbrough 
various channels, for the promotion of tn- 
struction, and the propagation of kiiowl- 
edge.”’ 


The delegates appointed in Massachu- 
setts, for the purpose of revising and a- 
mending the Constitution of that State, as- 
seinbled at the State House in Boston, on 
the ldthinst, The whole number of votes 
given for President of the Convention was 
352, of which the Hon. Jonn Avams, for- 
meriy President of the United States, nad 
335. Mr. Adams declined the appoint- 
ment, on account of his great age; and 
the Hon, Isaac ParRKER, was then cho- 
sen. 


Grorack W. Campesett, late minister 
plenipotentiary of the U.S. at St. Peters- 
Hurg, has arrived with his tamily, in this 
country. 


At a Circuit Court, held in Boston, Jo- 
seph Findley Sm'th of Baltimore, and A- 
dolph Lacoste of New-York, have been 
convicted of violations of the Act of Con- 
gress of April 1518, prohibiting the Slave 
Trade. 


The present Governor of Ohio, Brown, 
has been re-elected by a majority of about 
30,000. 


The citizens of Michigan complain of 
grievances in the civil administration in 
that territory, and have instructed their 
Jelegate to use his endeavours to procure 
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‘a change in the qualifications of electors 
and elected tor their ioeal. legislature’ 
Governor Cass, who is at the head of the 
government ol that territory is said to pus- 
sess the confidence of the people. 


Samern L. SourTHarp, 1s appointed a 
Senator of the United “tates, from the 
State of New-Jersey, in the ruom of James 
J. Wirson, whose term of service expires 
on the 4th of March nest. 


James D Woxr, has been chosen Sena- 
tor of the United States, for the State of 
Khode-Island, tosupply the vacancy which 
will be occasioned by the termination of 
Mr. Hunter's senatorial duties, on the 4th 
of March next. 


Henry Srvuovur, has been chosen Sen- 
ator of the United States for the State of 
Vermont. 


By late arrivals from Europe, we learn 
that the trial of the Queen of England is in 
progress. Several witnesses have already 
beeu exainined in ber favour. Of the ter- 
mination of this memorable cause, it is 
fruitless to conjecture ; but passengers say 
that it is the prevailing opinion that both 
Lords and Commons will ‘condemn her, 
though the condition of her Majesty has 
produced a great excitement in the coun- 
try. 

The Dutchess of Berri has been deliver- 
ed of a son and heir to the Crown of 
France. ‘The infant has received the title 
of Prince of Bordeaux. 


In Prussia, the Lodges of Free Masons. 
have been shut in pursnance of a royal or- 
der. Itis supposed thata similar measure 
will be adopted throughout Germany.— 
According to report, the Pope is about vis- 
iting Vienna, where a Palace has been 
prepared for bim. 








Co ieaders and Correspondents. 


Arrer the expiration of the prestsit year, the pubhecation of tiie Christian 
Spectator, will be contiuued by the Iorrox, to whom orto SaermMan Con- 
VERSE, Priater and aeent, all orders and communications may be addressed. 

The work will be conducted by the same persons as heretofore, and on the 


game principles, 
as are inserted. 


Payment will coutinue to be made for such communications 
Those who wish to discontinue taking the work at the expira- 


tion of the present year, are requested to give immediate notice to the Editor or 


some one of the agents of the work. 


Agents, and those who wish to become 


subseribers, are requested to send in their orders for the ensuing year, as early as 


the first of January. 


W. and several comimunications witout signatures have been received. 


D. U. will be inserted. 


E. K. will perceive that the object of bis communication, has in some measure 
heen anticipated. We shall, perhaps, in a future number, make use of his paper 





